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: SPRACUE & CO.., 


Y. DEALERS IN 


SB AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


: Horse Powers, Smut and Threshing Machines. 


“FAbSO, INOW WIS, WD &o CARDEN BIDS, 
“p Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Bulbous Roots, &e, Xe, 

he 0: 80; WOODWARD AVENUE, CORNER OF WOODBRIDGE STREET, DETROIT, MICH: 
0d “7 Sih RAE NRE SWAB: 2 tl 

“ The highest market price paid for grass and clover seed, dried and grafted fruit, &c., &e. 


nt Consigninents of pork; lard, butter, and produce generally respectfully solicited and promptly attended to. All orders by 
or otherwise, faithfully executed. Our assortment will be found on examination, to comprise every thing wanted for use by 
the farmer, the dairyman, and the gardener. 
Farniers and dealers are cordially invited to call and examine our stock, which we shall be happy to show without charge. 
thing not comprised in our catalogue, which is called for, will be promptly furnished without any additional expense 
to the purchaser; g@*A liberal discount to all who buy to sell again. 


RESOLUTION Passed Unanimously by the “State Agricultural Society’? of the State of Michigan. 

Resolved, That we are gratified to learn that Messrs. Sprague & Co. are establishing in Detroit, a warehouse for keeping improved 

tural machines and implements, and the choicest variety of seeds for gardens and farms, adapted to the wants of the people 

esc ap and hope that people living in Michigan will appreciate the benefits of such an establishment within our limits, and 
A. W. HOVEY, Secretary. EPAPHRO. RANSOM, Prosidené, 
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Another Letter from the Editor. 
Grayp Pratri, Kal. Co., April 22. 
Grand Prairie lies a mile or two north- 
west of Kalamazoo village. From its name 
one would take it to be a magnificent af- 
fair in pointof extent. It is, however, geo- 
graphically, rather small, being only three 
miles across, each way. But it is a very 
beautiful little prairie, and as fertile as 
beautiful. It is covered all over with fine 
farms, among which, one of the best is that 
of our friend, Col. F. W. Curteneus, (who, 
our readers will remember, was an officer 
in the American army in Mexico,) to whose 
hospitalities we are much indebted. The 
land is very productive, producing from 
twenty to forty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, thirty bushels being about an aver- 


There can be no question, we think, 


that the prairies owe their nakedness of 


timber to the action of fires, They are as 
“natural” for timber as any other land.— 
We have never seen thriftier fruit trees 
than are to be found on this and other prai- 
ries; and Col, C. remarked, that trees grew 
up spontaneously in the middle of the prai- 
rie, by the fences, where they were undis- 
turbed by the plow. 

There are eight prairies in this county, 
viz: Prairie Ronde, Gourd Neck, Dry, Gen- 
esee, Grand, Toland, Gull, and Climax, all 
of which we design to visit in the course of 
the season, as well as various other parts of 
the State. 

In our last we spoke of M’Cormick’s 
reaper, a horse power harvesting machine, 
as having been successfully used on Grand 
Prairie, and we presume it has been intro- 
duced upon other prairies in this State.— 
This machine reaps with a straight sickle, 
moved rapinly backwards and forwards, and 
cutting the straw as it is pressed against it 
by the moving forward of the machine, the 
wheat falling backwards upon the machine 
as it is cut, from which it is raked off and 
left upon the ground in parcels suitable for 
binding. Col. C., who, as we stated, has 
used this machine with succes, remarked, 
that he had tried Hussey’s without success. 
This last cuts with knives, or rather scis- 
sors, (some twenty or thirty pair of them 
clipping the straw as it 1s pressed between 
their blades,) not only shutting their blades 
together, but shutting past each other, so 
as to take another clip when they are 
brought back, thus cutting with their backs 
as well as with their faces, if backs they 
have. We were told, however, upon Gull 
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chine operated well. The objection to it 
on Grand Prairie, seemed to be, that where 
there was grass or other green stuff, the 
shears were apt to become clogged so that 
they would not work well. Both of these 
machines are used upon the prairies of Il- 
linois, but M’Cormick’s most. 

The Mammoth Machine—But there is 
another machine, the invention of one of 
our own citizens, L. Moore, Esq., of Climax 
Prairie, which very far surpasses those 
mentioned above, as a product of mechani- 
cal ingenuity, as also by the wonders it 
performs. It reaps, threshes, and cleans 
the grain, all by one operation, leaving the 
straw scattered on the field, while the grain 
is taken in bags from the machine to the 
granary. A machine which will do all this 
must, of necessity, be very cumbersome. 
It is drawn by sixteen horses, while one or 
two teams besides are employed in taking 
away the grain. It wouldseem that a ma- 
chine which requires so much horse power 
to move it, could not be profitable. But 
we are told, that it can be worked to good 
advantage—that it will harvest, thresh, and 
clean twenty acres per day, and that for do- 
ing all this, only twenty shillings per acre 
is charged, which is considerably less than 
it costs to do the same work in the ordina- 
ry way. The cost of the machine, howev- 
er, is so great, being some six or seven 
hundred dollars, that it ean never be very 
extensively introduced. Although the 14 
years for which Mr. M. obtained his patent, 
has nearly expired, he has never attempted 
to make sales under it, having been en- 
gaged the whole time in making improve- 
ments upon it, and it is but recently, that 
he has brought it to such a degree of per- 
fection as to satisfy his own mind. We 
learn that he is making arrangements to 
apply for a renewal of his patent, which 
will undoubtedly be granted. There seems 
to be one difficulty in the way of the use 
of this machine. The grain must stand 
until it is perfectly ripe, before it is put into 
it, and in that case, there must necessarily 
be some loss by crinkling and shelling, and 
besides, it is getting to be the impression, 
and not without reason, that the kernel is 
heavier, and will make a better quality of 
flower, to be harvested before it becomes 
dead ripe. Wheat harvested before the 
kernel has become hard, would be likely to 
spoil, if put in a heap, as it necessarily must 
be, and we should think it would be diffi- 
cult to thresh it in that. state. Perhaps, 
however, it will perform the work enough 
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wey, to overballance the loss which migh; 
be sustained by letting the grain stanq rae 
til fully ripe. 

Effect of Burning Stubble—My. Strong 
of Grand Prairie, gave us some account ¢ 
an experiment or two he had made jp 
burning stubble preparatory to a succes 
ing crop of wheat, which seemed to shoy 
its advantages in a striking light. On oy 
field, the stubble of which he burned, the 
previous crop had been winter-killed in 
spots, and of course, those spots were no 
burned over. The wheat on the pa, 
burried was so much superior to that on 
the unburned portions, that. the differen: 
was clearly visible, and obtruded itself yp. 
on the observation of all. There was yy 
comparison, he remarked, between the tno 
portions of the field. Another experimen; 
he made the last year. He put fire intog 
stubble field, a part of which burnt over, 
and another part of it remained unburned, 
and there was the same marked differen 
between the two portions of the field, tha 
there was in the former case. 

In regard to the expediency of burning 
the stubble, as a means of increasing the 
crop, there are some things to be said o 
both sides. On the one hand, it appears 
mpnifest, that the ashes of the straw wil 
add materially to the aggregate of the crop. 
And another advantage from the burnin 
of the stubble is, that it destroys the seeds 
of weeds, and thus, by keeping the land 
clean, still further contributes to the yield 
On the other hand, it may be said, tha 
while the ashes of the straw will produe 
an effeet so immediate and beneficial, the 
straw itself, if turned under, while it would 
produce but little effect the first year, would 
permanently enrich the land. In burning, 
all the organic portion of the straw, which 
constitutes the greater part of it, passes of 
into the atmosphere, in the form of gas, 
leaving only the mineral portion of it in the 
form of ash, being probably not more that 
a tenth part of the whole. Some suis 
might not be much benefitted by an addi- 
tion to their stock of organic matter, such, 
fom instance, as are already overstocked 
with it, beit.g made up mostly of vegetable 
mould. But not so with ordinary soils. 
Distarbing the roots—In conversativ® 
with O. C. Hill, Esq., of this county, in re 
ference to the depth to which vegetables 
particularly the corn plant, throw their rocis 
downwards, as well as outwards, we I 
marked, that it must be very injurious 
ploy among corn, after it had attained near 








Prairie, that in that neighborhood this ma-'cheaper than it can be done in any other 
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them, upon which he stated a fact which 
strikingly confirmed and illustrated our re- 
mark. He had a field of corn just set for 
the ear and beginning to silk, and at that 

of it he went into it with the plow, 
intending to plow it all out. Something, 
however, interfered with the execution of 
his purpose, and he only plowed a portion 
of it, He judged that the loss on the por- 
tion that he plowed was about five bushels 
to the acre. We well remember, that in 
our youthful days, it was the custom in 
New England to plow and hoe the corn 
crop three times, called weeding, half-hill- 
ing, and hilling. The last operation was 
performed just as the ear was about to set, 
and it was thought to contribute to a good 
set, to have it gone through with at that 
stage of the crop. Preposterous delusion, 
thus to deprive the plant of its feeders as a 
means of contributing to growth and per- 
fection! And we may add, that the prac- 


| tice of topping the stalks before the kernel 
was fully matured, by which the plant was 
deprived of the laboratory in which the 
| juices are prepared for assimilation, was 


another delusion, though probably some- 
what Tess injurious. From the violence 
thus done at both its extremities, the poor 


| plant must have suffered in no stinted mea- 


sure, and its yield have been greatly cur- 
tailed. 

Depth of the roots—Speaking of the 
depth to which roots frequently push their 
way downwards, Mr. H. remarked, that in 
digging a well he had traced the root of the 
plant called “red root” fifteen feet down- 
wards, and how much farther it went he 
did not know, as its course was still down- 
wards, and it seemed to extend much far- 
ther. This plant only rises a foot or so 
above the surface. The roots of Luzerne 
grass are known to descend four feet, those 
of wheat three feet, at least, and the tap 
root of clover still deeper—from which it is 
to be inferred, that the deeper the soil is 
pulverized, the more productive it will be. 
The mineral elements which enter into the 
composition of plants, and of which their 
ash is composed, are frequently found far 
more abundantly in the subsoil than in the 


surface soil, and they extend downwards to 
the solid rock, from whose decomposition 
they have resulted. It is in search of these 
elements, that root: push their way down- 
wards, 





ae A communication from our friend, 
Jeremiah Brown, and one or two others, 


are necessarily deferred. 
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More about Harrows. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Eprror: Observing several plans for 
harrows in recent numbers of your very 
valuable paper, I am induced to deseribe 
an invention of my own. It has not as 
much originality as Capt. Thomson’s, but it 
has answered my purpose exceedingly well. 

In this part of the country, where there 
are stumps and trees in the way of cultiva- 
tion, we are obliged to use the common tri- 
angular harrow. I made my first experi- 
ment last autnmn, of putting in a field of 
wheat on new ground. My breaking was 
done with a heavy plow, drawn by a team 
of seven yoke of oxen. Thus was turned 
up a broad and heavy sod, pretty firmly 
weaved together by the roots of willows 
and grubs, which interlaced it in all direc- 
tions. I witnessed, with despair, the first 
movement towards preparing a fit pabulum 
for seeds out of this rude sod, by driving 
over it a triangular harrow, tipping, hopping, 
and bouncing—it was truly disheartening. 
I directed the harrows to be attached, one 
chained behind the other, and the team to 
be doubled. 


me that I had ‘hit the nail upon the head’, 


Its first movement satisfied 


All innovations have prejudices to en- 
counter with those who belong to the trade, 
and so had mine; but the most serious ob- 
jection made to it was, that the work was 
too much for the team, This complaint, 
notwithstanding the demonsiration of pant- 
ing cattle, seemed to me inconsistent with 
the principle of draft, and I directed the 
drivers, to their great dissatisfaction at the 
time, to persevere. The first day’s work 
being satisfactory, and desirous to finish my 
twenty acres as soon as possible, [ had no 
difficulty in prevailing upon two of my neigh- 
bors to assist me with their double teams 
and double harrows. 

I can say nothing more of the crop at 
ably well. I have contracted with a neigh- 
bor to prepare for me fifty acres of new 
ground this season, and to put in the crop 
with the same harrowing. I mention these 
facts merely to show that the objection on 
the score of heavy draft, is removed with 
those who have witnessed the operation. 

If I rightly understand Capt. Thomson’s 
concentric angular harrow, mine is the 
same thing in a more flexible form, and I 
fancy, more effective. The great execution 
done by these coupled harrows is caused, 
first, by the hindermost harrow holding 
down the forward one, so that the hinder 








teeth are kept to their work from the point 
where the traction ceases to raise them 
from the ground—-and second, by the 
thorough working of the second harrow, 
the front teeth being kept in the ground by 
the weight of the two harrows at the point 
of attachment. Nothing bounces out of its 
place, and every part works every where. 

In a short communication from me, pub- 
lished in your paper of the Ist April, I no- 
tice the following errors of the press:— 
longue guerre for longue queue, conleur for 
couleur, unbossom for unbosom, uncom- 
monly for uncommon: scientific theories for 
studies. My hand writing is perhaps diffi- 
cult to decipher. ve 
Kalamazoo, April 16, 1849. 


Michigan State Agricultural Soe 
ciety. 

I would call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the executive committee of this 
Society, to the call of the Chairman of said 
committee, for a meeting to be held in the 
city of Detroit on Tuesday, May 22. 

It is of the greatest importance that eve- 
ry member of the committee should be 
present at this, the first meeting of the 
committee. Let the committee be prompt 
and energetic in their action, and we need 
not fear for the result. 

While urging promptness and energy of 
action upon the executive committee, we 
would call the attention of every farmer in 
Michigan to the following extract from Ar- 
ticle 10 of the Constitution of the Society: 

“Any person may besome a member of 
the Michigan State Agricultural Society, 
for one year, by paying one dollar into its 
treasury, and may then continue by paying 
fifty eents per annum. Any officer ot the 
Society may receive and torward to the 
Treasurer the fee requisite to a member- 
ship.” 

We hope every person who intends be- 
coming a member, will forward his name 
and money immediately. The amount of 
premiums to be awarded will depend very 
much upon the amount of funds in the 
treasury at the time of the first meeting of 
the executive committee. 

J. C. HOLMES, 
Sec’y Mich. State Agricultural Society. 

AZ A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Michigan State Agricnltural 
Society will be holden at the Supreme 
Court Room in the city of Detroit, on 
Tuesday, the 22d day of May next, at ten 
o'clock A. M. Each and every member of 
the Committee is earnestly requested to 
be present, as business of much interest 
and importance to the Society is then to be 
transacted. 

EPAPHRO. RANSOM, Ch’mn, 

Kalamazoo, April 23, 1849. 
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Lansino, March 26, 1849. 


Report of the Committee on Agri- 
eulturc. 
Concluded. 

Then if agriculture is of such vast im- 
portance, should it not be encouraged by 
legislative enactments? The labor of the 

5 . 
agriculturist should be fostered as much as 
any other class of our citizens, but when 
discriminations are made in favor of me- 
chanics, or some others which operate to 
cripple the agricultural interest, it is against 
sound policy, and should be discontinued. 
Ristiocare and the mechanical arts should 
receive its fostering aid from our state gov- 
ernments respectively, and should not be 
prejudiced by any discriminating policy. 

Sound policy would therefore seem to 
dictate to the legislature to give agricul- 
ture such aid as the limited means of the 
Treasury will permit. A small amount ap- 
propriated annually to be expended in pre- 
miums at a Stafe Fair every fall, under the 
management of a state society, would be 

roductive of much good. It would be 

ike casting bread on the waters—it would 
be seen after many days, and would be re- 
imbursed into the Treasury. 

It is hoped that county agricultural so- 
cieties will be organized under the _provis- 
ions of a law passed this session of the leg- 
islature, introduced by Senator Thomson, 
of Genesee county, and which requires the 
boards of supervisors of each county, where 
an agricultural society shall organize and 
raise the sum of one hundred dollars for 
such purposes, to assess on the taxable 
property of such county, “not less than one 
tenth, nor more than one fifth of a mill on 
the dollar, of the valuation of such county, 
which shall be collected and returned as 
other county taxes, and deposited in the 
county treasury, to be drawn out by 
order of the board of supervisors, and paid 
to the officers of such society, authorized to 
receive the same. 

Michigan should have at least one good 
agricultural paper, which should be well 
supported. We have many political pa- 
pers, and all seem to have subscribers 
enough to continue their publication. Ag- 
riculture and good policy go hand in hand 
together. Politics without agriculture, 
would be like “ faith without works,” use- 
less to a famishing community. Now, 
should we have so many political papers, 
and not support one good agricultural? 
The “ Michigan Farmer” is a good agricul- 
tural paper published in Detroit, by War- 
ren Isham, at one dollar per year, semi- 
monthly ; it is well arranged and filled with 
sound matter, and reflects credit on its tal- 
ented and efficient editor, and should be in 
the hands of every farmer in the state. 

Horticulture is one of the three branches 
of agriculture. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful subjects for the human mind to dwell 
upon—it is emphatically the fine arts of 
common life—it is eminently republican. 
It disburses its productions with equal hand 





appreciated by every eye. It decorates 
the dwelling of the humbiest laborer with 
undoubted originals, by the-oldest masters, 
and places within his daily view, fruit pie- 
ces, such as Van Hysem never painted, and 
landscapes, such as nature could onlv copy. 

Several horticultural societies have been 
organized in several parts of the state, 
which are highly creditable to the persons 
composing them, and the places where they 
are located. 

Pomology is another branch of agricul- 
ture. It is the art of cultivating fruit, and 
every thing incident thereto, which renders 
it a very pleasing pursuit, and its products 
afford the most delicious diet for the use of 
us all. 

Michigan is destined to be one of the 
best fruit-growing states, and this part of 
the science of agriculture will receive its 
share of encouragement and aid. 

Your committee have been able to-ob- 
tain so little statistical information relative 
to the amount of agricultural productions 
of this state, as to make it impossible to 
yive acorrect statement of its progress, and 
to contrast it with former years, nor to give 
any thing but a supposed statement of the 
amount of any kind of crop produced. The 
only data that your committee have for 
reference, is the Patent Office Report of 
1847. The estimated wheat crop of 1846, 
is 15,000,000 bushels, and of 1847, 8,000, 
000; but the data from which this is ob- 
tained, is very uncertain, and it is doubtful 
whether the difference between the two 
years was so great; and take an average 
of the two years, would be, 11,500,000 
bushels, which is far ahead of the states of 
Indiana and Illinois, whose population far 
exceeds ours, which is highly flattering, and 
should excite the pride of our husbandmen 
and elevate the character of our state. 
Statements of other crops could be given 
but as the correctness of all the statistics 
are uncertain, your committee did not deem 
it proper to make any further estimates. 
It is apparent, from the best information 
that can be obtained, that Michigan occu- 
pies an elevated position among the agri- 
cultural states. 

By the provisions of act No. 274, in the 
session laws of 1848, the assessors of each 
township and ward are required, at the 
time of making their assessments, to ascer- 
tain the number of acres of improved land; 
the number of acres sowed with wheat, and 
the number of bushels of wheat raised the 
preceding year; the number of bushels of 
all other kinds of grain, in the aggregate, 
the number of sheep, and the number of 
pounds of wool clipped the preceding 
vear, and the number of horses and cattle 
in the aggregate over two years, &c., in- 
cluding all mills and machinery, and other 
valuable property in the state; which, if 
correctly enumerated and returned to the 
proper officers, will be highly valuable for 
statistical information for future years. 

Agricultural education is a subject that 


be wielded by every arm, and its results|s 


— 
Its intro. 
duction into our common schools would bo 
productive of much good. There are many 
elementary works adapted’ to their yg. 
which should be introduced for reading and 
study, which would have a tendency to jn. 
bue the youthful mind with the science of 
agriculture, and inculcate the true pring. 
pies of husbandry and economy, This, ge. 
companied with a practical knowledge ¢ 
agriculture, would have a tendency towards 
industry, and a desire for the pursuits of 
agriculture, and in time would bring for. 
ward a class of scientific farmers, and m:ke 
the profession both useful and honorable. 

Titus Dorr, Chairman, 


should not be longer neglected. 





Improvement of Soils. 
Another Extract from Mr. Gibbous’ Ai. 
dress. 

There is another plan that I think shoul 
claim our attention, as being well calcula. 
ted to advance one of the great objecis a 
which this Society aims, viz: a more cor- 
reet and certain knowledge of the best 
means of increasing the fertility of our suil, 
and producing the largest and best crops 
with the least labor and expense. Not 
only should every member use his endeay- 
ors to make improvements in his various 
agricultural and horticultural operations, 
but let two or three be deputed or agree 
voluntarily to take an especial interest, du- 
ring the season, in the cultivation of wheat, 
two or three others in the cultivation of 
corn, and so of other crops, trying such 
experiments as they may think proper, and 
noting carefully the results of their own 
operations, or those of their neighbors, that 
appeared to possess interest, and making 
repert thereof to the annual, or some other 
meeting of the Society. The same plan 
might be pursued in relation to the orchard, 
the garden, &c., treasuring up any useful 
discovery or interesting information for the 
benefit of the Society. How can we sup- 
pose it possible, that, were many of the 
most intelligent and practical men in the 
country thus engaged, they could fail to 
bring before us some interesting and use- 
ful information? This plan would certainly 
be practical enough not to frighten. any of 
our farmers, even should the information 
thus obtained happen to find its way int 
an agricultural paper, and become bona 
fide “book farming.” I probably should 
not have thought of making such an obser- 
vation as this on the present occasion, had 
it not been more than once suggested to 
me since our last meeting, that my address 
at that time, was “rather too much on the 
scientific order,” that it was “best at pres- 
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pook farming, or many of the farmers 
would be frightened, and have nothing to 
do with our Society.” I am thankful for 
the suggestions of my friends, and as I 
really feel a sincere desire for the prosperi- 
ty and happiness of our citizens, and am 
firmly persuaded in my own mind, that the 
natural tendency of a well conducted Ag- 
ricultaral and Horticultural Society will be 
to promote both, I should be exceedingly 
sorry to do or say any thing that would be 
likely to diminish its usefulness. But Iam 
not willing to entertain so low an opinion 
of the intelligenee of our citizens, as to 
suppose that any thing I then said was so 
scientific as to frighten them. I have not 
said, nor do I wish to be understood as 
thinking, it absolutely requisite, or even ne- 
cessary, for every farmer to become a 
chemist and geologist, but I think it would 
be highly proper and useful for him to read, 
or hear, or take some means to make him- 
self a little acquainted with a few of the 
rudiments or first principles of those branech- 
es, so as to understand something of the 
manner in which soils have been, and are 
being formed, and of the nature of their 
constituent principles, especially those that 
enter into the composition of the different 
kinds of plants he wishes to cultivate, that 
thus he may have some rational theory or 


_ basis, on which to found his opinions, and 


direct his experiments. I do not believe 
the farmers of this county are so simple as 
to expect to form a crop out of nothing. 
Why is it that two fields in a state of 
nature, as to manure, never having received 


| any from the hand of man, may be plowed 


and tilled alike, be sown with the same 
kind of seed, surrounded by the same 
balmy air, warmed by the vivifying beams 
of the same bright sun, moistened by the 
same reviving dews, and watered by the 
same refreshing showers, and yet one of 
them produce only fifteen bushels, and the 
other thirty bushels of wheat to the acre? 
Is it not perfectly evident to every man, 
that the soil is differently constituted—and 
isit not as perfectly evident that wheat, 
and corn, and other kinds of grain are not 
each composed of exactly the same mate- 
rials as the other? Will it then frighten 
a Lenawee County Wolverine Farmer, to 
tell him, that as wheat and corn are formed 
of certain kinds of materials, and that they 
cannot grow in perfection unless those ma- 
terials are present in the soil? Or will it 
frighten him to tell him that it is possible, 
by chemical aid, to ascertain what those 
materials are, and whether they are con- 
tained in his soil or not? 

Permit me to encroach upon your time 
and patience long enough to show you a 
few chemical experiments to illustrate the 
manner in which this may be done, (here 
followed several experiments,). Thus you 
may plainly discover how a knowledge of 
chemistry, and other branches of science, 
may aid us in understanding the nature of 
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the soil, the effects of manures, &c. Let 
us now see whether a very slight know- 
ledge of these subjects may not be of ad- 
vantage to us. 
so far overcome, and our knowledge in 
book farming so much increased, that we 
know, or believe, that wheat and corn re- 
quire for their development, (in addition to 


other materials,) lime, the salts of potash, | 


and the phosphates of lime and magnesia, 


and that lime, ashes, and bones contain! 


these materials, and yet we have no means 
of determining scientifically whether they 
are in our soil or not, might we not make 
a pretty near approximation toward that 
knowledge in this way: obtain small quan- 
tities of each of those materials, (they are 
all easily come at,) and try them on a cheap 
scale, thus, put lime on one row of corn, 


Suppose our prejudices are | 


| perties of this gas must be understood.— 
|Many substances, such as iron, bladder, 
oil-silk, &e., will hold atmospheric air for 
‘any length of time, but not so with carbonie 
acid gas; the ultimate particles of this gas 
that they pass with ease 
substance not vitrified like 


minute 
any 


are $v 
through 
olass. 
Thus in a church or lecture room con- 
thousand persons, each person 
renders twelve gallons of air 
| per minute incapable of supporting animal 
| life, and were it not for the fact that the 
j carbonic acid gas thus formed, could pass 
}out between the ultimate particles of stone, 
wood, &e. composing the walls, the audi- 
fence would die—for the same reason that 
ja quart of peas will run through or be- 
tween the spaces in a barrel of apples, or 


{aining’ one 


by breathing: 


- . } - . 
ashes on another a few rows distant, andj a quart of water between the spaces in a 


bong dust on a third, (or serve a few rods 
of wheat ground in the same way.) try 


them also combined, lime and ashes on one 
row, bone dust and ashes on a second, and 


all three on the third; and watch carefully | 


the result in each case. By trying the ma- 
terials necessary for each crop in this way, 
should we not be very likely to discover in 
what our soil was deficient, and be able to 


judge understandingly of the best means 


of supplying the deticiency ? 
Carbonic Acid Gas. 

Carbonic Acid Gas simply means char- 
coal or carbon, dissolved in the gas called 
oxygen. 

Suppose a ton of coal, or a load of wood 
to be burned in an ordinary fire-place, and 
let us trace what becomes of it during and 
after the process of combustion. 
five per cent of dry wood and coal is car- 
bon, and at high temperatures carbon is so- 
luble in oxygen gas, (a component of wa- 
ter and of the atmosphere,) and when so 
dissolved, forms carbonic acid gas, a color- 
less gas, which at the temperature of the 
atmosphere, is much heavier, but when 
heated is expanded one five-hundredth part 
of its bulk for every degree of heat added, 
and in consequence, when resulting from 
combustion, is specifically lighter than the 
surrounding atmosphere, and for the same 
reason that a piece of cork rises in water, 
(because it is lighter than its bulk of wa- 
ter,) it ascends the chimney—on reaching 
the top its heat leaves the gas, and from its 
loss again contracts, becoming heavier than 
the atmosphere, and sinks to the surface of 
the earth. Here we will leave for the 
present our carbonic acid arising from com- 
bustion. 

All vegetable matters undergoing the 
process of fermentation or decay, give as 


their principal ultimate result, carbonic acid | 


gas. Thus it may be seen that the vege- 
table products of the earth are all re-con- 
verted by some or all these processes into 
carbonic acid, and are again sent out on 
the face of nature, to supply the material 
for new growth. 


To understand clearly the operation of 


its absorption by plants, the peculiar pro- 


| barrel of 
| carbonic acid (being smaller.) will pass be- 


peas, the ultimate particles of 


tween the ultimate particles of most other 
According to the « xperiments 
fof M. de Saussure and others, the atmos- 


| 


i substances. 


!phere contains one twenty-five-hundredth 
of its bulk of carbonie acid eas, and water 
is capable of receiving under the ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere, one hundred 
and seven volumes of this gas for every 
hundred volumes of its own bulk. 

It is, therefore, easily understood why 
plants grow rapidly immediately after show- 
ers, for this gas contained in the rain drops, 
passes into plants, and by the assistance of 
ammonia as will hereafter be explained, the 
plant is enabled to appropriate to its use 
the carbon, passing off the oxygen at the 
surface of the leaves, again to go forth for 


Ninety-| the solution of anew quantity of carbon, 


thus it is not difficult to account for the 
fact that vegetables, after being deprived 
of water, are principally composed of car- 
bon. 

Some idea may be formed of the force 
with which carbonic acid enters the roots 
of plants, from the following experiment: 

When the sap is rising rapidly in a grape 
vine, cut off a main branch, or the body of 
the vine, and place over this cut an India 
rubber bottle of great strength, (say eapa- 
ble of sustaining a pressure of fifteen Ibs, 
per square inch,) compress the air from this 
bottle, and bind the neck firmly around 
with a fat ligament, (so as not to compress 
ithe capillary tubes of the vine,) and the 
result will be that the bag will gradually 
distend, and eventually burst, or if its con- 
itents be analyzed, it will be found to con- 
tain water and carbonic acid. Or if a 
growing plant be placed in water contain- 
ing lime in solution, the water will soon be 
rendered turbid, the carbonic acid not yet 
appropriated by the plant, but resident un- 
altered in its capillary tubes, will combine 
with the lime, forming carbonate of lime, 
| which is insoluble in water exeept in a 
very slight degree.— Working Farmer, 


Gold Mine.—A gold mine is said to be 
discovered in Canada, at a distance of 40 
railes from Quebec, 
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Pomological Conventions. 

We would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the circular just issued by a commit- 
tee of the North American Pomological 
Convention, and which may be found in 
another column. 

We hope the state committee appointed 
for Michigan will do its duty, and take full 
notes of such fruits as may come under 
their observation, whether seedling or en- 
grafted. Beginning with the first fruits that 
ripen, and continue their observations 
through the whole list of strawberries, 
gooseberries, currants, apples, pears, peach- 
es, plums, neciarines, apricots, grapes ce. 
Let us have a full report of all the varie- 
ties now grown within our borders’ We 
will then know what varieties to retain, and 
what to reject. 

A few days since a gentleman from Oak- 
land county handed us some specimens of 
the Green Newtown Pippin. He says his 
trees stand on clay soil, grow upright and 
thrifty, branches rather slender, fruit always 
high flavored, but subject to become spot- 
ted with black, similar to the spots, we 
have noticed upon the Fall Pippin. The 
specimens we received were in good keep- 
ing and high flavored, but somewhat spot- 
ted with black. 

This gentleman informs us that his neigh- 
bor, about half a mile from him raises the 





same fruit upon sandy Jand and always has 


fine crops and entirely free from spots. 
Every item of this kind is worth treasuring 
up, that we may not condemn a fruit because 
it is poor in one location, or recommend it as 
worthy of general cultivation because it is 
superior in another. 

The subject of holding a State Pomologi- 
cal Convention for Michigan has been agita- 
ted by the Detroit Horticultural Society. 
At the last business meeting of the society 
the whole matter was laid upon the table, 
to see what course the Michigan State Ag- 
cultural Society will take with regard to it. 

Should the state society think best to 
call a pomological convention to convene at 
the time and place of the state society’s 
fair, it would give many an opportunity to 
attend who might not otherwise be there. 
Should the state society take no step in the 
matter, the Detroit Horticultural Society 
will undoubtedly do all in its power to call 
such a convention. 


£2The blank day of February in Mr. 
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If planted earlier than this, some varie- 
ties will commence flowering in July, while 
the weather is hot and dry, and vegetation 
is somewhat parched up, consequently they 
throw out but imperfect blossoms, and in 
doing even that, they become so much ex- 
Bike F that when the season of Roses and 
most other flowers has past, and that of 
Dahlias arrived, we are disappointed, for 
those plants that have been in flower dur- 
ing the months of July and August, are in 
September and October, but very ‘poor 
specimens of what they should be, and 
what they would be, had they been planted 
later, and properly cultivated. 

With regard to fruit culture in this state, 
most kinds that have been tried here, have 
dene remarkably well. Many diseases in- 
cident to fruits and fruit trees at the South 
and FE: not prevail in this state, yet 
we have 
The very warm weather we sometimes ex- 
perience in March and April starts the fruit 
buds into such a state of forwardness, that 
the frests, which usually follow, and some- 
times as late as the last of May or first of 
June, injure, if not entirely destroy them. 
Buds that are injured by frost do not al- 
ways fall immediately, but the fruit will 
sometimes form and attain the size of an 
inch or more in circumference before it falls. 
I know of no way to escape the destruction 
of fruit by late frosts except to pile up 
snow and straw about the rootsof the trees 
in the winter, this forming a mass of ice, 
retards the circulation of the sap and the 
swell of the buds in the spring until they 
are beyond all danger of being injured by 


frost. 
Among the host of insects which try the 


patience of the Pomologist in this country, 
perhaps the curculio is the greatest pest. 
As to insects that cannot fly, we can give 
them battle and usually conquer them. But 
if we destroy all the curculioto be found on 
our premises to day, we will find by to- 
morrow, that a swarm has migrated from 
the neighboring gardens to make good the 
loss of yesterday. They usually attack 
plums first, then nectarines, apricots, apples 
and sometimes peaches. They usually 
commence their depredations as soon as 
the fruit is formed. In some portions of 


ist de 


some difficulties to overcome. 
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it is very destructive. Where fruit tro. 
are so situated, that hogs; or hens and chic. 
ens can be permitted to run at large amono 
them, they will do good service in lessenin, 
the number of insects, whether eureulia 
caterpillar or grub. 

The best plan for destroying caterpiljars 
on trees, is to go to the nest in the eye, 
ing, or early in the morning, and with , 
stick, take the nest with its contents care. 
fully from the limb; take it to a fire ang 
burn it. In the day time if the weather jg 
pleasant, the caterpillars wander away from 
their nest, to feed upon the leaves of the 
tree; taking the nest away while they are 
feeding is labor lost. They always retum 
home and retire to rest early in the even. 
ing, and remain quite dormant until snp 
rise the next morning. During this tim 
or on a wet day, every member of the fam. 
ily can with but little trouble be destroyed. 

Last summer the cherry tree slug firs 

made its appearance among us and in a few 
days destroyed the foliage of several beau. 
tiful cherry trees in different parts of our 
city. For their destruction I tried throv: 
ing ashes upon the trees, also lime. 
Wherever either of these articles fell upon 
the insects, it was sure death to them. | 
also tried a weak solution of whale oil soap 
and recommended some of my friends to 
try it. In every instance where it was 
tried it had the desired effect. By the last 
of June or the first of July next, we may 
expect to see an increased army of them. 
If narrowly watched and either of the above 
remedies resorted to, their ravages may be 


somewhat stayed. 
The cultivation of the grape appears to 


be attractmg the attention of farmers as 
well as ametuers. We have both soil and 
climate for the successful culture of the 
native varieties. The only difficulty which 
I have experienced in the out door culture 
of several foreign varieties which I have 
tried, is their liability to mildew. The Isa- 
bella, Catawba, Black Cluster, Clinton and 
some other varieties we have cultivated 
with great success. The Catawba is the 
variety now most extensively cultivated in 
Ohio for making wine. In their vineyards 
they plant the vines in rows 5 or 6 feet 
apart and 4 or 5 feet apart in the rows 
They prune them in the renewal mode and 
train them to single poles 5 or 6 feet high. 
Great loss is sometimes experienced there 
from the rotting of the grapes, which’ takes 
place in the latter part of summer. This 
is by some attributed to the close planting 





our state the curculio is unknown, in others 


and short pruning. The argument in favr 
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send delegates to the Convention; and 
gentlemen resident in vicinities where no 
ieties exist, who take interest in the ad- 
gical science are also 
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of this doctrine which I will give in the] North ene omg 
pe a jouvention. 

rds of another, 1s this. “The office of 

ke ss to convey the crude fluid ob- The undersigned, a committee of the 

the stem 1S ri b sil. 1 call 1) above Convention, who were appointed at} vancement of Pomol 

tained by the roots trom the sot! and called’ the mecting held in Buffalo last Septem-|invited to attend. 
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report of this Committee, making the Con- 


I Some experiments have been made witha 
vention a national and a permanent one, 


view to test this principle, and it has been 
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More about Trifles. 

Our infant neighbor, the Wisconsin Far- 
mer and North Western Cultivator, seems 
to take in high dudgeon a remark we made 
in connection with our complimentary no- 
tice of itself, well meant though it was— 
The remark was, that “if it were not for 
the shadow of the Prairie Farmer, we 
should expect it to come to something, and 
that perhaps it might as it was.” 

The W. F. & N. W. C. begs us to give 
ourselves no uneasiness about the matter, 
and avers, that the shadow of the P. F. ex- 
tends quite as far Michiganward as it does 
into Wisconsin. Don’t be “riled,” neigh- 
bor, for we did not intend to harm a hair 
of thy head. But since we, doctors, disat 
gree, let us refer the matter for amicable 
adjustment, to one whom we both agree in 
pronouncing a competent judge in the case, 
viz: the P. F. itself. In its annual notice 
of the different agricultural journals in the 
eountry, the Prairie Farmer says of itself, 
that it “circulates all oyer Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa, extensively in Missouri, and 
Indiana, and somewhat in Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New England, 
and all the Southern States, including Tex- 
as, also a little in England and Ireland.” — 
There you have it. 

Another thing, neighbor—-don’t you 
know that “it is contrary to natur” for the 
shadow of an agricultural paper to extend 
as far eastward, as it does northward and 
westward ? 

We could not but observe the difference 
between the P. F, and W. F. in one par- 
ticular. The Prairie Farmer, in its annual 
notice of the different agricultural journals 
of the country, says, that of all its exchang- 
es, “not one shows better ability to make a 
good paper than the Michigan Farmer.” 
This was said with such papers as the Al- 
bany Cultivator, the Genesee Farmer, the 
American Agriculturist, &c., upon its table. 
Now let us hear what the W. F. & N. W. 
C. says: “It is edited with c-o-n-s i-d-e-r- 
a-b-l-e a-b-i-l-i-t-y.” 

But we must make allowances—ithe W. 
F. & N. W. C. having but just beon born, 
it is quite too much to expect it to have ar- 
rived at the age of discretion so soon.— 
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that influence for good be extended, of 
which it gives budding promise. 





A Great Mystery Explained. 

A writer in the Dollar Newspaper, 
speaking of the exhausting effect of plas- 
ter upon the soil, consequent upon its con- 
tinuous application for a series of years, 
puzzles himself to know what can be the 
reason, and gives it up as an inexplicable 
mystery. 

A little acquaintance with the principles 
of agricultural science, would have fur- 
nished him a key with which to unlock this 
mystery, and saved him from all this per- 
plexity. Well then, let it be admitted, 
that there are ten or eleven elements which 
enter into the composition of every fertile 
soil, some of them in large, and others of 
them, in very minute proportions, and that 
of the plaster, or sulphate of lime, is one. 
And let it be farther admitted, that how- 
ever minute may be the proportion of plas- 
ter requisite to constitute a fertile soil, yet, 
without that minute proportion, the nine 
or ten other elements which enter into the 
vegetable organization, however abundant 
in the soil, would be rendered unavailable 
for the purposes of nutrition—totally inca- 
pable of those chemical combinations which 
are essential to their becoming food for the 
growing plant. 

With these admissions to start upon, 
(and they are sustained by the results of 
experiment,) we see the reason of an other- 
wise most unaccountable phenomena, viz: 
an increase of vegetable products, from the 
application of plaster to the amount of fifty 
times its own weight, nay, many times more 
than that, for only a portion of the plaster 
sown itself is made available. It is no un- 
common thing to see an increase of a ton 
and a half of clover from an application of 
sixty pounds of plaster. The other ele- 
ments of nutrition were already abundant 
in the soil, but were useless as food for 
the growing crop, for lack of this single 
one, that is, so far as it was deficient, and 
in proportion io its deficiency. Whereas, 
by the simple addition of this one element, 
in this diminutive proportion, all the others 
are brought into play. 

And hence the reason why the soil be- 
comes exhausted by the application of plas- 
ter. The other elements, being brought 
so largely into requisition, themselves be- 
come exhausted, or some one or more of 
them, and the consequence is Jarrenness, 
us effectually as when there was a defi- 





Long may it live, and far and wide may 


ciency of plaster, and a supply of the oth- 
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ers. These elements become exhausted, of 
course, in proportion to’ the drafts mag, 
upon them, just as the specie in the vay} 
of a bank becomes exhausted in propértion, 
to the demands which are made upon it 

Surely, the plaster is not to blame fy 
such a result! It has done its appropriate 
work, and it will continue to do 80 as long 
as the world stands with equal efficiency, if 
other agencies are equally at their post— 
Perhaps the deficient element now is 
ash, or lime, or both, and in that case, to 
restore the land, you have only to supply 
them. And soof any other element which 
may be deficient. 

No, but the man says, that after discon. 
tinuing the use of plaster for five years, it 
again produced its beneficial effects. 
Strange indeed if it would not, for the soi] 
has been subjected to the process of chem. 
ical decomposition, which is constantly go- 
ing on, and by means of which the def. 
cient elements have been gradually replen- 
ished. 

We have before forewarned our Michi- 
gan farmers of the effects of a continuous 
use of plaster, and of the necessity of ap- 
plying other elements at the same time, if 
they would avoid the evils of an exhausted 
soil, The fatal process may be slow, and 
imperceptible, the consequence is certain, 
and when it comes, you will wonder what 
is the matter, and for lack of a better rea- 
son, you will curse the plaster for having 
struck your land with barrenness. 





A Phenomena Explained. 

Why does the smoke arising from com- 
bustion, ascend in the atmosphere? It 
consists mostly of carbonic acid gas, which 
is specifically heavier than common air— 
why then should it ascend? Simply be- 
cause when heated, it becomes expanded 
and specilically lighter than the atmosphere, 
and of course rises, until it becomes cooled 
by contact with the atmosphere, contracts 
to its natural dimensions, and by its natu- 
ral weight, sinks to the ground, where it is 
needed for the purposes of vegetable nu- 
trilion. Were it not for this property of 
expansion by heat, by which means the 
smoke (carbonic acid,) arising from combus- 
tion, ascends through a chimney, we should 
be compelled, either to retreat from our 
dwellings, or extinguish our fires. 
We see the operation of the same prin- 
ciple from fires kindled in the open air, the 
smoke of which rises but a few feet from 
the ground, not .much higher than the 





smoke of a chimney does above its top.— 
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In the chimney the smoke retains about 
the same degree of heat until it meets the 

atmosphere at the top, whereas a fire upon 
the ground is surrounded by the atmos- 
here, with which the smoke comes in im- 


mediate contact. 





Barren Soils. 

We often hear people speak of a piece 
of ground as a barren spot, as if it were 
incapable of improvement. But there is 
no such spot on this earth. Barrenness 
may be occasioned either by the deficiency 


| or excess of certain elements, or by stag- 


nant water. But all that is necessary to 
induce fertility, is to support the deficient 
elements, or reduce those that may be in 
excess, or rather, bring the others up to 
them, so as to neutralize their deleterious 
influences, and then all alike will be availa- 
ble. An excess of iron on a soil often ren- 
ders it barren, but by manuring so as to 
impart to it the other elements of nutrition 
in greater proportion, it becomes fertile. 
Soils barren from this cause, have a reddish 
appearance. 

Sandy soils are frequently barren froma 


deficiency of the organic elements, but a 


crop of clover turned under, supplies these 


‘elements, and it becomes fertile. Clover, 


more than any other crop, draws its nour- 


sishment from the atmosphere, and organic 


matter is thus transferred from the atmos- 


‘phere to the soil. 


Stiff clays are often barren, but by mix- 
ing a barren clay soil with a barren sandy 
soil, you supply the elements which were 


‘deficient in each, and have, as the result, 
‘alight, porous, and productive soil. 


In most cases, an intelligent farmer can 
form a tolerably correct judgment in regard 
othe deficiences of soils, such, for instance, 
s we have described above, and can apply 
he remedy without the aid of chemical 
nalysis, But at the same time, it is high- 


: ly desirable that all our soils should be ana- 


that the farmer may know precisely 

in what particular elements his soil is defi- 
ent, that he may supply them, and be 
ved the trouble and expense of making 

wholesale application of elements, a great- 


} part of which are already abundant in 


ne soil, in order to supply one or two which 
re deficient. And there should be those 
mong us, who should make it a sort of 
rofessional business to analyze soils, and 

our farmers would find their account in 


ing themselves of their services. 
But many soils are barren from the ef- 





‘Ft of stagnant water, cither in the sur- 
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face soil or subsoil, or ‘both; iid the reme-| LitTe.i’s dren hei _W e have re- 
dy, and only remedy is, of course, thorough) ceived the last number of | this justly cele- 
draining. ibrated work. It embodies a vast amount 
peal ea Peer vee lof literary ré ading, of an elevated charac- 

A New Specific. f. ‘ 


: i er, taken from Foreign Reviews and Mag- 
It is well understood, that the different}. , ag os 
sai sti }azines of world-wide fame. It contains 48 
elements of which every fertile soil is com-| ; 
jpages handsomely got up, but we have 

posed, may be procured at the drug slop, H ; es 
voked in vain for the terms upon the page 


ito which the publishers refer us. It is pub- 


then, the question arises, may not special 
, 1 estion arises, may Bee Spee lished in Boston by E. Littell & Co, 165 


and other sourees readi ly accessible. Why} 


manures be compounded from these ele-|-p, 
~~ | Tremont street. 

ments, exactly adapted to the production ion eninanaa 

Letter from ‘the Editor. 


Katamazoo Co., April 20, 1849. 
Drooping with fatigue, we can scarcely 


of any given crop, in its highest degree of| 
perfection? We certainly see no reason} 
why this may not be done some day. It is 


true, that a nostrum of this kind, which/ Promise our readers much of a repast, al- 


|}though many things have fallen under our 
observation during the thirty-six hours 
which have elapsed sinee we left Detroit, 


was prescribed by the great chemist, Lei- 
big, after having made a great noise, and 
having been bought up extensively, both 
in England and en the continent, with the which are by no means devoid of interest. 
most extravagant expectations of its effica- The wheat crop, with some local exceptions, 
looks well, and affords rich promise to the 
farmer. At least, this is the case through 
the entire route from Detroit here, and in 
Farmer, they have gotten up a specific of those parts of this county which we have 
this kind in Maryland, which is performing | visited. We have seen persons also from 
wonders. It is called “Chappell’s fertili-| various other parts of the State, from Hills- 
'dale, Branch, St. Joseph, Berrien, Cass, and 
other counties, and they all make the same 
favorable report. Most of the wheat was 
‘sown much later than usual last fall, partly 
on account of the wetness of the season, 
est piece of land on his farm, and the yield and partly from fear of the insect. It was 
was such as to surprise him, twenty-five apprehended, however, that the late sow- 
bushels of wheat to the acre. Dr. Stock- jing, while it would have the effect to save 
ett, a neighbor of his, top-dressed a fie Id) the ¢ crop from the depredations of the in- 
with it, and he estimated that the yield ws og ise in the fall, would equally expose it to 
doubled. ©. R. Taylor, Esq., says he has |} its ravages in the spring, so that little or 
tried it on wheat, corn, oats, clover and| nothing would be gained by the operation. 


timothy, and that its efficacy is far supe- | So far, however, no trace of the insect has 


rior to that of the Peruvian Guano, whic h| been discovered in any portion of the State 
from which we have heard, and farmers are 


beginning to congratulate ene ae that 
the danger ‘as been passed, We hope and 
trust it is so, and yet the wits crop is lia- 
ible to so many unfavorable contingencies 
all the way up, from the first appearance 
of the tender blade above the surface of 
were applied being far superior. The ed- the ground, to the ripening of the berry, 
itor of the Farmer says, that some of the! that it is always safest to make some abate- 
most distinguished agriculturists in Mary-| ments on the assurances which present ap- 
land, being convinced of the great efficasy| Ppearances may scem to justify. The il 
of the salts, have procured large quantities) mark was made to us by an intelligent 


of the article for their own use, so that its| farmer on Grand Prairie, that the wheat 
‘crop had not looked as promising in ten 


virtues are in a fair way to be extensively, 

tested. years, on that prairie at this season of the 
The price is not stated, but we infer that year, as it does now. The Ce Id weather 

it is much cheaper than guano. The} We haye had recently, has been favorable 


Messrs. Chappell’s have a patent for their} to late sown wheat, causing it to spread. 


cy, proved a total failure. 
But if we may credit well authenticated 
accounts published in the last American 


zer,” or “Agricultural salts.” We find in 
the Farmer extracts of letters from various 
individuals who have tried it, all agreeing 
in its great efficacy. Dr. Allen Thomas 
applied the Agricultural Salts to the poor- 





has wrought such wonders at the East for| 
the last few years. Mr. Francis Valdenar'| 
bears similar testimony, and says of two 
fields of wheat, on one of which he had ap-| 
plied guano, and on the other Agricultural 
Salts, that there was no comparison be- 
tween them, the wheat on which the salts 
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year’s crop remaining on hand, but little| 
has been marketed this winter, and less! 
than the usual quantity was sold last fall, | 
so that after all that was said about there | 
being more than an average crop last fall, 
the fact seems to be, that there was actual- 
ly a short crop. 

A gentleman from Hillsdale informed us| 
that winter before the last, more than two 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat were 
marketed in that village, whereas, during! 
the last winter, only eighteen thousand 
bushels were marketed—an almost incredi- 
ble disparity. ‘The same gentleman re- 
marked. that the yield of wheat was very 
light in proportion to the straw, not more 
than half the usual yield, from a defect in 
the filling of the ear. 

Drilling in Wheat—Col. Curtenius, on 
Grand Prairie, remarked to us, that he had 
satistied himself from experiments which 
had been made in his neighborhood, that 
the use of the wheat drill was attended 
with very great advantages. He estimated 
that wheat drilled in, would yield at least, 
five bushels to the acre more than wheat 
sown broad-cast. He regarded it as more 
secure against being winter-killed, the roots 
being more deeply set, and also against 
rust, the spaces between the rows afford- 
ing room for the free circulation of air— 
He thought, also, that there was a consid- 
erable saving of seed, as the birds could 
not pick it up, and every seed would be 
pretty sure to germinate, and a very great 
saving of labor, as the sowing of the seed 
was dispensed with entirely, and at the 
Same time, twice the number of acres 
could be put in with this machine, that 
could be harrowed properly after being 
sown, from twelve to fourteen acres being 
the usual quantity put in by one machine 
ina day. If these things are so, (and we 
have good authority for believing them,) 
immense benefits will result from the in- 
troduction of this machine, not only for 
putting in wheat, but other small grain.— 
It cannot be used t» so good advantage 
where the land is very stoney, or very 
stumpy. If the stones are small and 
moveable, and the stumps not very thick, 
it cah be used to advantage. We hope it 
will be extensively introduced into our 
State. It can doubtless be had at either of 
the agricultural warehouses after a short 
time. 

Col. C. remarked that he had used Mc’- 
Cormick’s reaper with very great advan- 
tage. He estimated, that nearly half the 
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expense of harvesting in the usual way, 
was saved by the use of this machine. 
cannot be used to advantage, however, ex- 
cept on the prairies, or on lands that are 
free from stumps. 





Another Letter from the Editer. 
GOVERNOR THROUP’S FARM. 
Speringsrook, April 24th, 1849. 

And where is Springbrook—do you ask ? 
[tis a place where we have found much 
to interest and delight us, and to which our 
thoughts will often fondly recur as the 
favored spot where a brief portion ol 
our checkered history upon this earth, 
passed pleasantly away. It is the summer 
residence of our friend Governor Throop, of 
Auburn New York, situated some four or 
five miles below Kalamazoo, on the East 
side of the Kalamazoo River. The Gov- 
ernor has a farm here, of some six or seven 
hundred acres, of which about a hundred 
and fifty acres is rich bottom land: then 
comes nearly three hundred acres of high- 
er table land, of excellent quality, and_ly- 
ing very handsomely—then sixty or eighty 
acres of high, broken ground, one portion of 
which rises into quite a little mountain peak, 
which overlooks all the surrounding coun- 
try, and affords adelightful prospect. Then 
comes about fifteen acres of natural mead- 
ow, of superior quality, which he designs 
soon to stock with red top; and lastly table 
land again. But the great charm of the 
place, is a beautiful, pebbly-bottomed, clear- 
running, never-failing stream, Springbrook, 
which runs, with a rapid current, through 
the entire length of his farm. It originates 
in a spring three miles above, and is fed by 
springs at different places along its banks. 
There is one saw mill upon it, and it fur- 
nishes several other mill sites in its short 
passage to the Kalamazoo, into which it 
empties. Upon the bluff which rises from 
the bottom land, (and near the foot of 
which runs this beautiful stream) is situa- 
ted a neat and tasteful farm cottage, paint- 
ed green, attached to which are various ap- 
pendages which show a studiousness of do- 
mestic comfort. A cistern for purifying 
rain water particularly attracted our atten- 
tion. It consists, in fact, of two cisterns, 
lined with water lime, and communicating 
by means of a pipe at the bottom with each 
other. Each of these he designs to fill half 
full with pure sand, and the water from the 
eaves, entering one of them, will descend 
through the sand it contains, pass through 
the pipe, and ascend through the sand in 
the other, and rise until it reaches its level 
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in the one first entered, by which means , 
will be thoroughly filtered, and will proba. 
bly be sufficiently pure for any domestic 
purpose. He showed us a cellar which 
was walled up with mortar of water lime 
plastered directly upon the bare earth, al 
the floor of which was formed of the sam, 
material, both the walls and floor being ap. 
parently as solid as rock. The walls re. 
cede a little, inclining back, as they rise, 

A field of some tive acres near the hous 
is consecrated to gardening, fruit trees 
shrubberry &c. and here neither pains no, 
expense has been spared. The choices 
varieties of every kind of fruit which the 
climate will admit, together with the mos 
ornamental shrubbery which the gardens 
of this country and Europe can furnish, 
have been procured. <A box containing 
great variety of choice shrubbery from bis 
garden in Auburn, was opened this mor 
ing, ina good state of preservation. As 
soon as his shrubbery has had time to de. 
velope its beauties, this enclosure will bea 
delightful retreat. He has commeced a 
buck thorn hedge. 

As yet he has only some sixty acres un 
der improvement. Fifty more will be bro- 
ken this summer. Upon this a commence- 
ment has been made, on a magnificent 
scale, by Messrs. Deming & Vradenburgh 
With a team consisting of seven or eight 
yoke of good sized cattle, or, as they say 
in this country, seven or eight teams, ands 
plow to correspond, they can turn up every 
thing but the big trecs. The grubs form 
no sort of impediment. 

The Governor is a man of incessant se: 
tivity, overlooks and directs every thing, and 
performs with his own hand many light 
jobs, which require care and nicety in th 
execution. He has the good fortune to be 
locoted in an excellent neighborhood, ani 
by his kind and gentlemanly demeanor, his 
won the affectionate regards and reveret: 
tial respect of all around him. There is a- 
body like “ The Governor,” in their estims 
tion, and well does he deserve the respec! 
which is shown him. And so far from be 
ing haunted with discontent in his retire 
ment, he appears to enjoy it in the highes 
degree. We doubt whether he enjoyed 
himself half as well, when Governor of the 
Empire State, or minister at a foreigt 
court. 

And why should any one engaged in ths 
honorable calling, be discontented with his 
lot? It is the most natural state of ma’ 
and contributes more largely than any ol 


er to health and happiness. To be suf 
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it is not the good fortune of every one to 
pave as ample means at his command as 
Governor Throop, and so much the better 
for most people, for they would be utterly 
spoiled by being relieved from the neces- 
sity of an industrious application to busi- 
ness. It is this necessity which dissipates 
«the vapors” which brood over the idle 
soul, and give birth to “ the horrors” which 
haunt it by day and by night—this which 
imparts the flush of health to the counten- 
ance, Vigor to the constitution, elasticity to 
the step, and a zest to every thing. With- 
out it, man would be miserable, a burden 
to himself and a curse to the world, with 
no one to share with him the sorrows of 
life, or, when he is gone, to drop a tear over 
his grave. 

Agriculture in: Italy.— Governor Throop 
gave us some account of the Italian mode 
of cultivating the soil, as it came under his 
observation during his residence at Naples. 
The plow now in use in that country, is lit- 
tle more than the crooked stick of the an- 
cients, except that they have sometimes an 
iron point to the prong which is forced 
through the soil. 
earth in some degree, and then follows the 
laborer witha sort of spade mattock, or hoe, 
and other implements, by which the soil is 
completely pulverized to a considerable 
depth, and with all this labor, it is thorough- 
ly prepared for the seed. An intelligent 
Italian, who had been in this country, and 
seen the operation of the American plow, 
had introduced it upon his own premises, 
and had endeavored to prevail upon others 
toadopt it, but without success. It would be 

n innovation upon the good old ways of 
heir agricultural fathers, who were great 
farmers in their day, and not to be outdone 
by the Yankees of America. Our anti- 
book farmers might learn a_prolitable les- 
son from these men. But there are men 
nthe world, who can never be learned any 
hing though “ brayed in a mortar with a 
pestle,” 

Governor Throop remarked, that he had 
cen from a hundred and fifty to two hun- 
red women and children in a field of wheat 


It serves to loosen the 


»wn broadcast. The wages of laboring 
men there, is only four or five cents per 
Hay, and they contrive to live very well 
pon it, and have a surplus to lay by, pro- 
sion being very low. The fig, he re- 
narked, is very nutritious as food, and in 
he fig season, many persons live upon it 
ntirely, and for a cent figs enough can be 


After giving a woman a couple of cents, 
he saw her making a purchase of some 
grapes, and in payment for an abundance 
for herself and child she gave one of the 
eents, and received back some chanye. 
They have coin as low in value as a filth of 
a cent, some specimens of which he give 
us, as also some French coin of the same 
value. They are a curiosity. 

The soil in that country, he observed, is 
in a good state of cultivation, and is very 
prolitic. And what to us in this country, 
seems marvellous, a crop of one kind of 
vegetables which is shaded by another, will 
grow to about as great perfectionas though 
the rays of the sun fell directly upon it. 
He had seen, near Cerentum, large orange 
and lemon groves, with the spaces between 
the trees so completely filled in with Ap- 
ricot and other fruit trees, that it seemed 
impossible for a straggling ray of the sun 
to reach the earth, and yet underneath the 
whole there grew as luxuriant a crop of 
vegetables as though there were nothing 
above them to intercept the rays of the sun. 
Thus they contrive to raise three or four 
different kinds of crop from the same land. 
Wheat, in the vicinity of Naples, yields 
about forty bushels to the acre. Of figs 
they grow two crops in a season, and what 
is remarkable, the fruit of the two crops is 
entirely different, both in color and flavor— 
as unlike as though they belonged to two 
different varieties of fruit. But the orange 
is the staple crop. The surplus of the or- 
ange crop, is exported to France. When 
picked in the fall, the orange, though turned 
yellow, is unripe, being sour and unpleas- 
ant, and those that are reserved for home 
consumption, do not ripen so as to be good 
until spring. But those that are exported 
to France, having had the benefit of a sea 
voyage, though a shert one, are found to be 
ripe and possessed of all the delicious flavor 
peculiar to that fruit, as soon as they arrive. 
And besides oranges, lemons, figs, &c., all 
the different kinds of fruit raised in our mid- 
dle and nerthern states, are successfully 
cultivated in that country. 

Naples, located upon the bay of Naples, 
with Vesuvius just in its rear, or nearly so, 
had in 1842, when the Governor left that 
country, a population of abaut330,000, and is 
built upon the mountain slope, in some pla- 
ces so steep, that it is difficult to ascend 
from one street to another. The place has 
no commerce, and the population is support- 
ed by the trade of the surrounding coun- 
try, and by travellers, there being general- 





ought for a day’s provision for one person- 


ly not Jess than ten thousand strangers in 





ithe city. It is magnificently built. The 
‘kingdom of Naples, extending, on the conti- 
nent, from the Roman dominions to the 
southern extremity ef the peninsula of Ita- 


ly, and frem the Mediterranean te the Adri- 


latic, and émbi icing the island of Scicily, 
leontains a population of seven or eight mil- 
| . < t 

jlions, ihe latter Gentaining from one to two 
| a - ° 

|milions, and the former about six. 


| . . P ‘ 
| As we said, the Governor enjoys his re- 
ke , 

treat, and appears to take great delight in 
(his agricyltural and horticultural pursuits. 


He 


thas taken some leading agricultural journal 


iNor is he a novice in the business. 


levery year continuously, since 1825, and 
has them all nicely bound, making quite a 
ivoluminous agricultural library. And to 
| his stock of book knowledge he has added 
'practical experience, having been engaged 
lmore or less in the cultivation of the soil 
ithe whole time, except when called away 
iby official duties. 

| He is eminently social in bis habits, and 
itakes great delight in entertaining his 
friends. When we called, we did not in- 
tend to stay two hours, but all our calcula- 
tions on that subject, were very svon upset, 
and we staid, and staid, and staid, as long 
as our conscience would let us. “Certainly, 
we never spent two days and nights more 
pleasantly- In the mean time, he has ta- 
ken us in his buggy over the greater part 
of his vast domain, and through the neigh- 
borhood, and now he insists on taking us to 
Gull Prairie, a place which we had desired 
to visit, to see the celebrated fine wooled 
flock of the Messrs. Gilkies, and go he will. 
[t is some six or seven miles east. 

And withal he is pertinaciously studious 
of concealment from the public gaze. And 
what. he will say to us, or do to us, for thus 
parading him before the public, we can 
hardly guess. He is a valued correspodent 
of the Farmer, but has enjoined it strictly 
upon us not to append his name to his com- 
munications. Had it not been for this in- 
junction, we should have announced him as 
the author of a communication in the pres- 
ent number of the Farmer on harrows, but 
as itis, we cannot, so that we shall have to 
leave our readers entirely in the dark on 
that subject. 

However, if we undertake to play the 
king a little with our agricultural subjects, 
now and then, from a pure regard to “ the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” 
they must try and put up with it. We 
shall not hesitate to call names whenever 
we think the public exigencies demand it. 

fe Rather bad work typographically, 
was made with the editorials which we pre- 
pared before leaving home. In the second 
editorial article, 17th line from top, instead 
of “of the plaster,” read of these plaster 
&e. In the article, “Barren soils,” 8th 
line from top, instead of “support,” read 
“supply.” In two places, instead of phe- 
nomena, read phenomenon. 
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At what degree of Cold is the 
Peach Crop destroyed in Win- 
ter? 

For the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Eprror: 
tion, from your correspondent C. A. C., da-| 
ted Avon in this State, in the number of 
your excellent paper issued on the 15th ult. 
directing attention tv the statement in my 
address before the Horticultural Society of 
this city, that when the thermometer falls 
14 degrees below zero, during the winter, 
the peaches are killed, and stating the fact 
that to his knowledge, there are “one or two 
situations in that vicinity, where peaches 
are never killed by the severity of the win- 
ter.” Hence he raises a doubt as to the 
correctness of the statement made in my 
address, and very justly too, if an observa- 
tion of the thermometer has shown, that 
the cold has been greater than 14 degrees 
below zero, but that the peaches neverthe- 
less have survived. The statement was 
made on the authority of observing per- 
sons, who affirmed, that their observations 
through a series of years, had led to that 
result. It was also confirmed by my own 
observations through a period of twenty 
years or more. I am not prepared to say, 
that these observations have been sufli- 
ciently extended to authorize this as an ab- 
solutely true conclusion, or to make the rule 
infallible. Iam pleased that your corres- 

ndent has called the attention of your 
readers to the subject. He admits, that 
his own peaches have been killed by some 
cause, last winter, which he thinks was the 

wet and warm fall swelling the buds, &c., 

but he does not describe the situation of 

his orchard, which, from this circumstance, 

I should conjecture, is not remarkable for 

its being “in dry, elevated land.” I should 

have been pleased, had he been able to 
tell us whether the peaches, in those situa- 
tions, where he says they have never been 
killed, have escaped during the severity of 

Jast winter. Will he be kind enough toas- 

certain and communicate the fact, and also 

for how many years those orchards have 
borne without failing? 

It may be, that the reason of his doubts 
as suggested, may be sufficient to lead us to 
detect some other cause why the embryo 
fruit is blasted in the bud. J have no 
doubt, that even a less degree of cold than 
that referred to, will, under certain circum- 
stances, destroy the peaches. That which 
he states is unquestionably a cause sufli- 
eient to account for it sometimes, and in 


I observed a communica- | 


iobserved this in one or two instances as I 





some localities. A very wet and warm fall, 


particularly if long continued, and then 
suddenly succeeded by very severe weath- 
er, will account sometimes for the destruc- 
tion of the peaches during winter. I have 
thought, having found that the embryo 
fruit as early as December had been killed, 
even before any excessive severity of 
weather, such as we had last winter. But 
the weather had been not only previously 
very mild, the sap not yet driven back, and 
its active circulation continuing, as indica- 
ted by the blossoming of strawberry vines, 
and fruit of some few alpine varieties, 
and even ripening in gardens, raspberries 
also producing a second crop, and also some 
cherries and plums blossoming, but this 
mild weather gave place suddenly to se 
vere cold, with snow and sleet falling and 
freezing on the limbs. A wet snow falling 
under such circumstances, and followed by 
hard freezing weather, with the thermom- 
eter as low as 20 to 10 degrees, and win- 
ter thus ushered in, or rain in like manner 
falling and freezing on the limbs, or indeed 
at any time during November and Decem- 
ber, before the sap has been repelled, and 
the buds gradually died and hardened, are 
causes sufficient for the destruction of the 
peach crop. The injury under such cir- 
cumstances can be discerned in the blasted 
embryo during December. Similar weath- 
er might occur at a later period, sayin Jan- 
uary or February, after dry cold weather 
had prepared the buds to stand it, without 
such results following, which I think I have 
observed sometimes to be the fact, if not 
in the climate of Michigan, in one more 
southerly. But whenever a wet and mild 
autumn has been succeeded by dry cold, 
moderately leading on to severe weather, 
and thus giving the buds time to become 
dried and hardened by the descent of the 
sap, before freezing rains and very severe 
cold had commenced, I have not observed 
the peaches to have been injured by any 
ordinary degree of cold during the winter, 
above 14 degrees below zero, or even by 
hoar frost and freezing rains encrusting the 
buds for a short period during the months 
of January or February. 

My object in this communication is to in- 
duce intelligemt observers to examine more 
carefully into all the facts, so that we may 
be able to come to some definite conclusion 
as to the true cause or causes in all cases 
where the embryo fruit is destroyed. Can 
any inform us whether the peach bud was 


destroyed in December last? We had a 
very wet and mild fall, until severe cold, 





preceded by a wet snow, falling here thre, 
inches deep, and clinging for a short tin, 
to the trees, occurred quite suddenly from 
November 8th until November 12th, the 
cold being as intense as 15 degrees on the 
9th, the morning after the snow. The weath, 
er afterwards slacked for nearly a month, 
and though continuing wet, with frequent 
falling of snow and rain, yet gradually be. 
coming severer, till January 11, when it fej 
to 8 degrees below zero, and continued 
thereafter steady cold weather, ranging 
from 32 degrees to 4 degrees below zor 
at 8 o’clock A. M., with but one exception 
January 25th, when it rose to 36 degrec 
until the — day of February, when the 
mercury at my dwelling in the coldest ey. 
posure on the premises, fell to 15 degrees 
below zero for a very short time, but se. 
tled at 14 degrees below. Before sunrig 
that morning, the mercury had fallen jp 
the same exposure no lower than 6 degree 
below zero. Within a few minutes after 
sunrise, it fell to 15 degrees, but before s 
o’clock had settled to 14 degrees, where it 
continued for some time afterward. Inthe 
more densely built part of the city, the 
mercury did not fall so low, accordingly the 
peach buds in the gardens in the built part 
of the city, have suffered but little. Those 
on my premises, all young trees, and mor 
likely to suffer, have suffered, not a totd 
destruction, but from one-half to two-thirds 
It was but “touch and go” with them, ac 
cording to the criterion referred to. 


I hope some of your readers will be able 
to state at what time the peach buds were 
destroyed, whether in December, January, 
or not till the end of February. 1 had not 
felt any solicitude for the crop, as the cold 
weather, when it did permanently come 
upon us, advanced rather gradually, excep! 
only in November for a few days, which 
however, was not with such circumstance 
of severity and freezing of snow on the 
bud, as to excite alarm, notwithstanding 
the soft, melting snow for a season adhered 
to the limbs, lest it might have destroyed 
fruit. I therefore did not examine th 
buds with care until after the severe weatl 
er in February, when I found that a larg 
portion of them were killed. It is said thit 
in the interior of our State, where the co! 
was more intense, the peach crop has ¢€ 
tensively suffered, but the facts I have 0 
yet seen accurately reported. Will som 
of your readers furnish them, and enable 
us to say what reliance may be placed \f 
on the criterion referred to, which sect 
rather to be confirmed by observation © 
above stated ? Gro. Durriel. 

Detroit, April 17, 1849. 
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me Sheep on Wet Land. 

‘om In an article on sheep husbandry, we 
the stated, not long since, that although there 
the was nothing in a level country uncongenial 
ithe to the nature of the sheep, they would not 


nth, HP do well on wet lands, instancing a case of 


ent HR, very large flock, which was placed 
be- fi non the wet prairie “back of Chicago,” 
tel B®, considerable proportion of which was lost. 
ued fry this came back from the Prairie Farmer 
ring 4 response, saying that the sheep in the 
it) Mose mentioned, must have died from oth- 
ion, r causes, and expressing the belief that 
ees, Mthere was no prairie “back of Chicago,” so 
the MiB wet that sheep would not do well upon it. 
er yhether the P. F. intended to say, that 
tees Mi wet lands were as good as any other for 
Set: heep, or that the prairie “back of Chi- 
aes, ago,” was not wet land, “ deponent sayeth 
1 it Minot. However that may be, the following 
tees eommunication is confirmatory of the views 
ifter e expressed. 

re § We take occasion to say, that the club of 
reit fpames and money accompanying this com- 
the munication, were duly received. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Sheep on Wet Lands. 
pat PEditor of the Michigan Farmer: 
hose Feeling a general interest in the improve- 
nore Miment of the system of agriculture, and be- 
total ng desirous likewise to encourage and aid, 
ids far as may be practicable, the improve- 
» & Bment and care of all kinds of domestic ani- 

nals—I conceive it to be the duty of every 

able Mcriculturist to impart to his fellow farmers 
were Mpuch of his experience as may be useful to 
vary, them, The effect of keeping sheep on wet 
not ands is the subject I wish to speak of at 
cold esent. 
‘ome In the fall of 1847 I purchased a small 
cept FE@ock of selected merino sheep. 
hich, [ewriven from Vermont, and were rather thin 
nc Jem flesh, but apparently healthy. I provided 
- the (EB good shelter for them, fed them on marsh 


They were 

















ding ey, and a little corn daily, allowing them 
ered J Tun in a large enclosure during the day 
oyed fend in the latter part of winter and spring 

the Memey fed on wet timbered land and marsh, 


‘all [Pontinuing to improve in flesh, and were 
Rv bnsidered in much better condition, than 
‘cal the time of purchase. About the mid- 
. ox Jee of May, some of them began to exhibit 


mptoms of disease, which I will here de- 
ome ribe, The sheep were found standing 
one, lagging behind the flock, showing a 
aa sinclination to feed, slight heaving of the 
n 8 [PaeOks, with less and less appetite, until 
D. Y refused food entirely. In the latter 

¢ of the disease, the skin on the neck 
d shoulders j is of a yellowish cast, the 





countenance ‘is a sii ‘kly appearance, with : 


Le a 


foetid discharge at the nose. They wer 


affected in this manner from one to four! 


weeks, and a few of them some longer; none 
of them recover 
nine-tenths of them perish J from this mal- 
ady. Jused different medicines recom- 
mended for diseased sheep, without any fa 
The disease 
posed to be grub in the head, but on ex 


amination, such was not the faet, but on 


vorable effect. 


further examination the liver was found to} 


be highly 
quantity of bloody matter in the vicinity o! 


affected, with a considerabl. 


the liver, which led to the conelusion, that 
the liver rot was the sole disease. This 
disease arises from sheep feeding on wet 
lands. Any person may inform himself by 


reading the different treatises on the dis-|, 


éases of sheep, and asa further proof of 


the correctness of this decision, I make the 
following statement. Two of my neighbors 
purchased of the same flock; theirs received 
less care than mine duripg the winter, but 
were not allowed to run on wet lands. | 
have not learned that they suffered any loss 
from the same disease. 
B. Srevens. 
Hicxory Grove, Jackson Co. Mich. 


2d Ree as OT A HE 


LADIES S° DEPARTMEN T. 
A Parable for Ladies. 


Naomi, the young and lovely daughter 
of Salathiel and Judith, was troubled in 
spirit because at the approaching feasts of 
trumpets, she would be compelled to ap- 
pear in her plain, undyed stole, while some 
of her young acquaintance would appear 
in blue and purple and fine linen of the 
land of Egypt. Her mother saw the gloom 
that appeared upon the face = the lovely 
girl, and taking her apart, related to ber 
this parable. ‘AN dove thus made her com 
plaint to the guardian spirit of the feathered 
tribe. 

“ King genius, why is it that the hoarse- 
voiced strutting peacock spreads its gaudy 
train to the sun, dazzling ibe eye of eve ry 
beholder with his richly burnished neck 
and royal crown, to the astonishment of 
every passer-by, whilst I, in my plain plum- 
age, am overlooked and forgotten by all? 
Thy ways kind genius, seem not to be equal 
towards those under thy care and protec- 
tion. 

The genius listened to her complaint, and 
thus replied: ‘ 

“JT will grant you a train similar in rich 
ness to that of the gaudy bird you seem to 
envy, and shall demand of thee one in re- 
turn.’’ 

“What is that?” eagerly inquired the 
dove, overjoyed of the prospect of what 
seemed to promise so much happiness. 

“Tt is,” said the genius, “that you con- 


red that were much diseased, | 


2 | 
Was first sup-j;, , 


alse ‘nt to surrender all those qualities of meek- 
lness, tenderness, constan \ and love, for 
which thy fiumily hate b ‘en so distingeuish- 
1 in all things. 
“ Let me consider,” said the dove. “No: 
[ cannot consent to such an exchange. No, 


id the showy 

iin of that vain bird, will I surrender 
| those qualities of which you speak, the dis- 
tinguished features of my family from time 
good genius, 


yumaye, 


i must decline, 


| the conditions you propose,” 
Phen why complain, dear bird? Has 


batty 
= wid nee bestowed upon you the 
qui ilities aren thou valtuest more “than all 

he gaudy adornings you admire? Art 
ft ou discontented stil?” 

A tear started in the eye of the dove, at 
this mild rebuke of her guardian spirit, and 
she promised never to complain. 

The beautiful girl, who had entered into 
si story, with deep and tender emotion, 
jraised her tine blue eyes to meet her moth- 
and as they rolled upwards, suf- 
fused w ith peniten tial tears, she said in a 
sudden tone, witha smile like that assumed 
by all nature, when the bow of God appears 
in the we ‘avens after a heavy storm—-“* My 


ers gaz 





| . 

| mothe ~ think [ know what that story 
means. Let me be your dove; let me 
have that ornament of a meek and quiet 


met it, and 1 am satisfied to see others ap- 
wear In vich and gaudy apparel.” 
We live tn deeds, 
breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He 
inost lives, 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the 
Life’s but a means unto an end—thatend, 
Beginning, mean and end to all things—God. 


I 
not years; in thoughts, not 


Woman's Tenderness and Love—It has 

1 been remarked that in sickness there 
isno hand like woman’s hand; no heart 
like woman’s heart—and there is not. A 
man’s breast may swell with unutterable 
sorrow, and apprehension may rend _ his 
mind; yet place him by the sick couch, and 
the shadow, rather than light, of the sad 
lamp that watches it; lethim have to count 
over the long dull hours of night, and wait 
alone, sleepless, the struggle of the grey 
dawn into the chamber of suffering—let 
him be appointed to this ministry, even for 
the sake of the brother of his heart, or fath- 


Jer of his being, and his grosser nature, even 


where it is most perfect, will tire; his eyes 
will close, and his spirit grow impatient of 
the dreamy task, and though love and anx- 
iety remain undisturbed, his mind will own 
to itself a creeping in of an irresistible sel- 
fishness, which indeed he may be ashamed 
jof, and struggle to reject, but which despite 
lof all his efforts, remains to characterize 
his nature, and prove in no instance, at 
least, manly weakness.—But see a mother, 
a sister, or a wife in his place—The woman 
feels no weariness nor even forgetfulness. 

What sweet things are gentle words,— 
sweeter than the first young rose of sum- 
mer time. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Method of Draining Marshes. 
Derrort, April 17, 1849. 
Frrexp Isuam: I noticed in the last 
number of the Michigan Farmer, an article 
upon the subject of draining marshes, and 
converting them into meadows of tame 
There certainly can be but little 
doubt that they can be drained and con- 
verted into such meadows, and be made ca- 
pable of producing many, if not all kinds 
of vegetation in the greatest abundance— 
all of which, however, must depend upon 
the draining, and as the writer of the arti- 
cle has made no suggestions as to the mode 
of draining, I may be allowed perhaps to 
make some suggestions upon the subject, 
based upon many years of personal obser- 
vation. 1 have noticed very many attempts 
to drain marshes. I have known cases, 
even where there was an abundant descent 
to carry off the water, by means of appa 
rently large and abundant ditches or drains, 
cut through marshes, and yet very little or 
no beneficial result was derived therefrom. 
The consequence has been, that many 
persons have become discouraged, and have 
abandoned the idea of ever getting the wa- 
ter off, and reclaiming those lands. I have 
seen this méde of draining pursued, and 
been well satisfied in my own mind, that 
had the ditches or drains been dug upon 
the margin of the marshes, in other words. 
around the edge of the marsh, the result 
would have been most satisfactory; and 
for the following reasons: 
ist. A large amount of the water upon 
the marshes, flows in from the surrounding 
highlands. 2d. Where there are springs 
from which the marshes are saturated, or 
supplied with water, in most cases, they 
(the springs) are situated immediately at 
the margin or edge of the marsh. Now it 
appears to me, that there can be no thor- 
ough and effectual way of draining them, 
except to surRouND them with good and 
and substantial ditches. In some cases, I 
have no doubt, it may be necessary to cut 
ditches transversely, across or through the 
centre of the marsh, in addition to that at 
the margin. That, of course, must depend 
upon circumstances, to wit, as to whether 
there are springs in the centre of the marsh 
whose water will need to be drained off, 


and upon the dimentions of the marsh, &c. 
taal 





New Mode of Washing—A Mr. Tib- 
bits advertises in the Mobile papers that he 
has made a discovery of a chemical nature, 
by which a large washing of clothes, say 
five hundred pieces, may be done by one 
person in twenty-five minutes, without any 
machine, or any rubbing, and without inju- 
ry to the clothes. 


YOUNG MEN'S DEPARTMENT. 


MECHANICS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Be Kind to the Old—Oh! be kind to 
those who are in the autumn of life, for 
thou knowest not what sufferings they may 
have endured, how much it may suill be their 
portion to bear, Are they querulous and 
unreasonable? allow not thine anger to 
kindle against them—rebuke them not, for 
doubtless, many and severe, have been the 
crosses and trials of earlier years, and per- 
chance, their dispositions, while in the 
“ springtime of life,” were more gentle and 
flexible than thine own. Do they require 
aid of thee? then render it cheerfully, and 
forget not that the time may come, when 
thou mayest desire the same assistance 
from others, that now thou renderest unto 
them. Do all that is needful for the old, 
and do it with alacrity and think it not hard 
if much is required at thine hand; lest, 
when age has set its seal upon thy brow, 
and filled thy limbs with tremb:ing, there 
may be found those who will wait upon 
thee unwillingly, and who will feel relieved 
when the coftin-lid has covered thy face 
forever. 

The old must soon pass from this to 
another world; is it a world of bliss? then 
though they havé much to cheer them 
through the remnant of their earthly _pil- 
gramage—be kind, very kind to them; for 
they have many sorrows to endure, before 
they seek the abodes of happiness; they 
have yet to pass through “ the valley of the 
shadow of death.” Is it a world of wo to 
which they are hastening? have they no 
hope of Heaven? then be doubly cautious 
how thou addest a single drop to a cup al- 
ready full; for surely they have enough to 
bear, if their prospects for both time and 
eternity are shrouded in gloom.— Chicago 
Times. 





Power of Gentleness——Whoever under- 
stands his own interests, and is pleased with 
the beautiful rather than: the deformed, 
will be careful to cherish the virtue of gen- 
tleness. It requires but a slight knowledge 
of human nature to convince us that much 
of our happiness in life must depend upon 
the cultivation of this virtue. Gentleness 
will assist its possessor in all the lawful un- 


is an invention deseribed in the Americay 
Cabinet, the merits of which consist in hold. 
ing the shoe on rocking, turning, or my. 
ny stocks, in the proper position to be 
pegyed together with the simultaneous ine 
termittent movement of the carriage anj 
stock, by means of a coyged and grooved 
guide pattern, and traversing guide shaf 
and pinion, for the purpose of arranging the 
pegs at uniform disiances apart, in lines 
round the sole of the shoe, and parallel tj 
its edges. 

Also, the employment of the turing 
tube, for the purpose of receiving th 
charger, and then placing them over the 
hole punctured in the sole of the shoe by 
the awl, in the proper position to be driven 
therein, combines the manner of supplying 
the turning tube with pegs from the 
charger at suitable intervals, by means of 
a vibrating driver. 

And lastly, the employment of spird 
chamber or groove to contain the pegs and 
supply them to the charger, one at a time 
| by the simultaneous intermittent action of 
| the traversing pusher, and ratchet wheel or 
otherwise in combination with the charger 
‘driver, turning tube, awl, and punch, ar. 
ranged and operated in the manner and 
‘for the purpose described.—Farmer ani 
| Mechanic. 


| New Invention in Baking.—The Gas 
‘gow Citizen (Scotch Paper,) says that 
‘a machine has been invented in that city 
| which both kneads the dough and moulds 
|the loaves into the required shape, ready 
‘for the oven. One machine not quite 4 
|yard in length and 18 inches in_ breadth, 
by the attendance of one man accomplished 
'as much work as five bakers, and the bread 
|was of the best quality. The Citizen aly 
says, that “by a new and original proves 
‘of mixing and kneading, which can be done 
‘either with or without barm (yeast) the uw 
jual loss of weight attributed to evaporatict 
in raising the sponge is avoided, and a great 
isaving of flour, as well as time and laboris 
effected. 
| 


Improved Shoe Pegging Machine —Th 


vw 
> 











Yeaand Nay Machine.-—A ig and nay 





dertakings; it will often make him success-! machine has been fitted up in the Pennst! 
ful when nothing else could. It is exeeed- vania Legislature. The members vote br 
ingly lovely and attractive in appearance ; | touching keys (for yeas and nays,) placed 
it wins the heart of all; it is even stronger! at each desk; the result of each touch be: 
than argument, and often prevails when ing a perforation on the yea or nay sided 
that would be powerless and ineffectual; a printed list of members named, One vot 
it shows that a man can put a bridle upon | of 58 yeas and 40 nays, was recorded i 
his passions; that he is above the ignoble less than two seconds. 
vulgar, whose characteristic is to storm and | ' : : F 
rage like the troubled ocean, at every litle| _ A New Motive Power.—The property® 
adversity and disappointment that crosses the atmosphere to expand, on the applice 
their path. It shows that he can soar away | “00 of heat, has suggested to many the 0 
into the bright atmosphere of good feeling, | of it as a motive power, in connection wi 
and live in a continual sunshine when all/ ot in the place of steam. Mr. Joseph Lar 
around him are like maniacs, the sport of| bereau, a French engineer, has at mat, © 
their own passions. ter repeated experiments, availed hims 
of this property in the atmosphere and bé 
Excessof ceremony shows want of breed-| succeeded in constructing an engine m* 
ing; that civility is best which excludes all| compact, economical and safe than . 
superfluous formality. worked by steam.— Farmer and Mecham: 
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AT i eee 
NT Windsor, opposite this city was vis- 
—This MB ited with a fire on the 16th ult., which de- 
nerican J stroyed the large store-house on the dock, 
n hold. and the store, hardware establishment, 
r moy. cooper-shop, and packing houses, near by, 

to be ME owned by Messrs Dougall’s. The loss is 


Toronto has also been visited 


OUS ip. very severe. 
ye and with a fire which has destroyed a large 


share of the business portion of the city. 
Loss, £150,000. The Cathedral of St. 
James is destroyed. 

The Washington Whig.—of yesterday, 
says that Mrs. J. Q. Adams, is lying danger- 
ously il. “The Mexican Congress had 


rooved 
e shaft 
ing the 
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turning da bill giving the Pope of Rome a 
ng the MMe donation of $25,000.” 

ver the Mineral Agents—-Stephen V. R. Trow- 
shoe by bridge, Esq. has been appointed Mineral 
+ driven Agent in the Upper Peninsula. J. W. Al- 
pplying len, of Cleveland, Ohio, takes the place of 
ym the fECol. McNair, the principal Agent, and Mr. 
eans of Trowbridge the deputyship, now filled by 







Col. E. J. Roberts, of this city. 
The Cannibalism in Col. Fremont’s 


spiral 
Party.—The statement that all the survi- 


eos and 





a time MBvors in Col. Fremont’s party fed upon their 
tion of [comrades is, it appears, untrue. But one 
heel or fof a party of three who pushed forward to 





obtain aid, perished from cold and hunger, 
and the two survivors were forced to con- 
sume a portion of his remains in order to 
keep alive. 


charger 
ch, ar- 
ler and 
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New York, April 19, 4 P. M. 

The Europea brings more important 
news from the Continent. Three succes- 
ive battles have been fought, between 
Jharles Alberfi and the Austrians. The 
ast two on the 24th of March on the plains 
of Bercilli. Radetski at the bead of 50,000 
Austrians, overwhelmed the Piedmontese, 
ho were in more than equal force, and 
ought with terrible obstinacy, driving them 
nto the mountains. Charles Albert abdi- 
ated the throne in favor of his son Victor 
manual; and a flag of truce being sent to 
he Austrian tent, Marshal Radetski, at 
ce acceded to an armistice. 

Thus in a brief 40 days Charles Albert 
bught, and has been conquered, and is now 

abdicated King and exile in Madrid or 
isbon. The consequences of this import- 


> Glas. 
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and nay t battle are not yet developed, yet in dif- 
ennstl i gerent parts of Italy, Modena, Tuscany and 


vote br 

placed 
uch be: 
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ome, will probably change their views, 
ow that all hopes from Piedmont are at 
n end. 
Arrival of the Cambria. 
New York, April 27th. 

The supplies of grain from the Baltic 
ave been suspended, and give more anima- 
on to the market. Lard advanced 6 per 
wt. Fair 33—fine 35—extra 35s 6d a 36 
he renewal of the continental disturban- 
Sis interrupting every branch of trade. 
ngland is quiescent, but with less grow- 
§ prospects of the revival of trade In 
‘land, Mr. Duffy’s trial is proceeding. 
he result will not be known in Liverpool 
til the 15th. Rev. Dr. Croly, a well 
hown Catholic priest, died at Drogheda 
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France is tranquil, but all the parties are 


|The cholera is making sad havoe among the 
| troops who are quart red at the te mporary 
barracks erected in the several quarters of 
aris. There are thirty-eight vacant seats 
in the assembly, caused by death or resig- 
nation. , 

Horrible Affair —A shocking affair took 
place at Dearborn in this county. A man 
by the name of Malachi Fisher, aged 60 
years, on his return from a raising, while in 
liquor, attacked a young woman by the 
name of Caroline Dickinson, struck her 


body. It is said that he was enraged be- 
cause Miss Dickinson, to whom he had made 
proposals of marriage, had received the at- 
tentions of another man. Fisher immedi- 
ately cut his own throat and bled to death. 
The young lady as yet survives. 


Detroit Seed Store. 


E-TABLISHED 1°16 

F. PARKER & BROTHER have for sale 

e an assortment of Agricultural Implements, | 
Ploughs, Corn Cultivators, Seed Planters, Straw | 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, &c., and will receive a} 
large addition to their present stock on the epen- | 
ing of navigation. 
Garden, Field, and Flower seeds, English and | 


American, in paekages and small pa ers, put up| 
at the Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, warranted | 
genuine and fresh, 


April 15, 1849. 


Detroit Agricultural Warehouse 
AXD 
STED STORE. 

YPRAGUE & Co. dealers in Agricultural and 

Horticultural Implements, Horse Powers, 
Smut and Threshing Machines, Flower, Field 
and Garden Seeds, Bulbous Roots of all kinds, 
Fruit trees and Shrubbery, No. 30, Woodward 
Avenue, corner Woodbridge-st. Detroit, Mich. 
EP The highest market price paid fer grass and 
clover seed, dried apples, &c. Ke. Consign- 
ments of pork, lard, butter, and produce cenerally | 
respectfully solicited and promptly attended to, | 
Country dealers supplied at manniacturers’ prices, 
All orders by mail or otherwise faithfully execut- | 
ed. Our assortment will be found on examina-| 
tion, to comprise erery thing wanted for use by 
the farmer, the dairyman and the gardener. 
Farmers and dealers are cordially invited to eall 
and examine our stock after the 20th oi April, 


F. F. PARKER & BRO. 





when we shall open the estab'ishment. Any 
thing not comprised tn our catalogne, which is | 


} 


called for, will be promptly furnished 
additional expense to the purchaser. 


without any 





Resolution 
Passed unanimously by the **NState Agricultural 
Society’ of the Sta‘e of Michigan: 

Resolved. That we are gratified to learn that 
Messrs. Sprague & Co. are establishing in De 
troit, a warehouse for keeping improved agricul- | 
tural machiaes end imp'ements, and the choicest | 
variety of seeds for gardens and farms, adapted to} 
the wants of the people of this state, and hope | 
that people living in Michigan will appreciate | 
the benefits of such an establishment within our} 
limits, and give it their patronage. 

Eprapuro. Ransom, Pres't. 
A.W. Hovey, Secretary. 
March 24, 1849. tf 


ILL, PLATFORM, AND COUNTER 
Scales Warranted, any size and pattern, for 
sale by SPRAGUE & CO., 











h the 5th of cholera. 








april22 Agents tor the Manufacturer. 
No. 30 Woodward Ave., corner Woodhride street. 





preparing for a great electional strugele. | 


with an ax and severed her arm from her! 


| 
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PETERS? 
UFFALO WOOL DEPOT—Tuirp Year. 
Ihave estabbshed a Wool Depot upon the 
following plan. Ist. The wool is thrown inte 10 


i 


sorts; Merino wool being No 1, the grades num. 
bering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest common 
wool being No. 5. Saxony wool is thrown into 
extra, and prime land prime 2. Combing and 


De Laines make 2 sorts more. 2nd—I charge for 


. sorting and selling, one cent per pound; 


ree elving 
this includes all charges at the Depot, except in- 
suravee, 3rd—Sales are made for cash, except 


when otherwise directed by the owner. 
I? All woo! consigned to me should be marked 
with the owner’s name. Warehouse, corner of 
Washington and Exchange streets. 
T. C. PETERS: 
Buffalo, January 1, 1849. 
oe PAILS, AND CHURNS For Sale by 
SPRAGUE & CO., 


aprila3 Agents for the Manufacturers. 
Wo 30 Woodward Avcnur, corner Woodbridge street. 


YEEDS, GARDEN AND FIELD, Warranted 
| \ fresh, for sale by the pound or paper, by 
april23 SPRAGUE & CO., 

No. 50 Woodward Ave . corner Woodbridge street. 


AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. | Great horthern Route 
i 


BETWEEN THE FAST AND THE WEST, 
BY WAY CF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
\ TILL Commence oderation on the opening 
of navigation, by which passengers will be 
taken between Chicayoand Buffalo, in from 30 to 
15 hours, and to New York in from 55 to 70 hours, 
shortening the time between Chicago and Buffa- 


{lo to less than one-third thet of any other route. 


A Steamboat will leave Milwaukie every morn- 
ing, and Chicago every morning and evening for 
New Buttalo, (the western terminus of the Rail- 
road,) which with the Cars to Detro't, and Steam- 
beats to Buffalo, will form two daily lines from 
Chicago to Buffalo, connecting directly with the 
Cars from Buffilo to Albany, and Steamboats to 
New York, or Cars to Boston. 


Going west, a Steamboat will leave Buffalo 
every morning and evening, running from the 
Cars of the Albany and Buffalo Railroad, for De- 
troit, thence by Railroad to New Buffalo, and by 
Steamboat from the morning train at New Boffa. 
lo to Milwaukie and other ports, and from both 
trains to Chicago, connecting with the line of 
nois and Michigan Canal 
thence by the Express hne of first 
Louis, and by the 
ower river Steamboats to towns on the Missis- 
Sipl, au i New Orleans. J. W. BROOKS, 

Sup’t Michigan Central Railroad. 


large Packets on the I] 
to La Salle, 
class river Steamboats to Si. 


— 


Grosse Tsle fnstitute, 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF BOYS, 
We’. M. H. HUNTER, an Alumnus of 
® Yale College, Prine pal, 


This is a Seleet School in which boys are 


j taught all the usual branches of a liberal educa- 


tion, including the classics, mathematics, &e. 

The School year consists of three terms, the 
first extending from the Ist of September to 
Christmas; the second from the first of January 
to the first of April: and the third from the Ist of 
May to the Ist of August. 

Trerms.—For tuition, board, &e., $150 per 
per year, in advance, as follows: Ist term, $58; 
9d term, S46; 3d term, 46. 

Rererences —Rt. Rev. S. A. M'Coskry, D. 
D., and Hon. Elon Farnsworth, Ex-Chancellor 
of Michigan, Detroit. 

For fuller information see Cirenlar. 
April Ist, 1849. 





PRINTED BY GARRETT & GEIGER, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Avenues, 
Over King’s Clothing Store, 
DETROIT. 
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DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 
Flour, bbl. 3.50 $3 624 Salt, $1 31 


Corn, bus. 35/ Butter, 125 
Oats, 23\Eegs, doz. s 
Rye, 34} Hides, tb. 3abh 
Barley, 56! Wheat, bus. 70 
Hogs, 100 Ibs 3 50a4 25 Hams, |b. 6a7 
Apples, bush 25a50 Onions, bu. 50a63 
Potatoes, 50)Cranberries, 1 75 
Hay, ton, 8 00a10 00/ Buckwheat 100Ibs. 1 50 
Wool, ib. 14a28jIndian meal, ‘* 75 
Peas, bu, 75 Beef, do 2 00a2 50 
Beans, 75080}! ard, lb. retail, 7 
Beef, bbl. 6 00a7 00} Honey. 10 
Pork, 10 50a11 50) Apples, dried, 75 
White fish, 6 00a6 50'Peaches, do 2 00 
Trout, 5 50a6 50 Clover seed, bu. 4 Sf 
Cod fish, Ib. 5a59 Herd’s grass do 1 00 

Cheese, a8 Flax _ do 75 


Wood, cord 2a 25'Lime, ‘© bbl 78 
Rosebank Nurseries. 

NEAR AMHERSTBURGH, CANADA WEST. 

HE PROPRIETOR has for sale a most extensive col- 

lection of FRUIT TREES, comprising all the desir.- 

ble and leading varieties, and including all the kinds recom- 

mended by the iate Pomological Conventions at Buffalo and 

New York. The stock consists of Apples, Pears, wart and 

standard, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Quinces, foreign and native Grapes, Gooseberries, Currants, 

Raspberries, Strawberries, Almonds, Chestnuts, Filberts, 
Mulberries, &c, &c. 

Specimen trees of every variety cultivated, have been 
planted out, which are mostly in a bearing state, from which 
scions are cut, insuring the superior accuracy of the trees 
grafted therefrom. 

Also a good assortment of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, and Bulbous Roots, including a large collection of 
the various kinds of Roses, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, fine spe- 
cimens of Balsum and Spruce Firs, White Cedar, Pine, Bu- 
ropean and American Mountain Ash, Silvery Leaved Abele, 
Poonies, Dahlias, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c. &c. 

New priced catalogues will be sent to all post paid appli- 
cants, or canbe supplied by the undermentioned agents. 

Orders may be addressed to the subscriber, Detroit Post 
Office. or left at Mr. Clay’s variety store, Detrort, or at J. 
& J. Dougall’s store, Windsor. 

Orders carefully put up and delivered in Detroit, free of 


ec and duties. 
harge JAMES DOUGALL. 
Rosebank, near Amherstburgh, March 12, 1849. 


Detroit and Oakland Horticul- 
tural Gardens. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS offer tor sale at their Nurseries, 
situated in Troy, (akland Co., and also at letroit, 
about two miies below the city, on the river road, upon the 
Gev. Portier Farm, an extensive stock of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees of lane sizes, grown by themselves, and proyr 
ted mostly from bearing trees, consisting of over 125 va- 
cieties of Apples, 60 of Pears, 25 of Cherries, 40 of Ploms, 
30 of Peaches. Nectarines, Apricots, Quinces, Grapes, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, &c. &c. Shrubbery 
and Ornamental Trees, a great variety; also 500 large sizes 
Locust. Catalogues furmshed to all post paid applicants, 
addressed to us, either at Troy, or Detroit, or by applying 
at the store of H. Walker, 39, \\ codward Avenue. 
HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
Detroit, March 13, 1949. Late Hastings, Hubbard & Davis. 








A BOOK FOR EVERY BODY. 
Cole’s Amcrican Fruit Book. 
S W. COLE, Esq., Editor of the New England Farmer, 
e and author of the popular work entitled The American 
Veterinarian, of which 22,000 copies have alreacy been pub- 
lished, has, after years of patient liber and close investiga- 
tion, completed his great work, entitled 
Cole’s American Fruit Book: 

A work which we believe is destined to have a more wide- 
ly extended circulation than any similar work ever before 
offered to the American public. We believe so for the fol- 
lowing reasons: ; 

ist. It is a mature work and a practical one, one upon 
which Mr, Cole has spent many years of study and close ex- 
amination, und knowing the wants of the community, has 
met those wants, ina plain, concise and familiar manner, 
avoiding technicalities, and scientific specifications and de- 
finitions, useful only to the few he nas made a work intelli- 
gible toall. itis emphatically | 
A Book for the People. 

Qd. It will have an unprecedented ssle on account of its 
Cheapness. It makes a volume of 288 cl ssely printed pages, 
iMustrated with nearly 200 beautifully executed engravings. 
by Brown, and is sold for 50 cents, firmly bound in leather, 
end 624 cents in fancy cloth, with gilt backs. It contains full 
directions for raising, propagating, and managing Fruit 
Trees, Shrobs and Plants, with a descripion of the best va- 
rieties of FRUIT, embracing several new and valuable 
kinds: embellished with engravings and outlines of FRUIT 
TREES, and various other desigus. Emphatically 

A Book for Everybody, 
As well for the man who eats Fruit as for him who raises it. 

This velaable work is jast from the press and is now for 
fog? hed gene. and will be offered for sale by our regu- 

roughout the country. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher, 
23 Cornhill, Boston. 





New Publishing House, 

AND W!/OLESALE BOOK & STATIONERY STORE 
. undersigned begs to inform book buyers, book sell- 

ers, teachers and dealers in books, stationery, and paper 
hangings, borders, fireboard views and wir dow paper, that 
they have this day opened an extensive Book, Stationery and 
Paper Hanging Establishment, which comprises a genera! 
assortmeut of books in the various departments of literature, 
ind where a full stock of school and classical books, (in ge- 
neral use;) t.aw, Menican and TaeorogicaL Works, Mis- 
ceflaneons Books and Vaper Hangings, in great varieties, can 
be had at eastern prices. 

Their facilities as publishers enable them to offer books 
on as reasonsble terms as any of the eastern houses. Or- 
ders from the country respecttally solicited and promptly at- 
tended to. Citizens and the public generally are invited to 
call and examine our stock, as we feel confident inducements 
are offered to parchasers rarely net. 


F. P. MARKHAM. 170. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


The Detroit Nursery and Garden, 
IS SITUATED ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE CHI- 
CAGO TURNPIKE, ONE MILE FROM CITY HALL. 


{dye Proprietor offers for sale a good stock of 

Apple, Pear, both dwarf and standard, Cher- 
ry, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Plum and Quince 
trees. Grapes, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Strawberries, all vigorous and healthy, and 
in good order for transplanting. 

Also an extensive assortment of Ornamental 
trees and Shrubbery. Horse Chestnut, Euro- 
pean and American Mountain Ash, Alianthus, 
Pawlownia, Silver leaved Abele, Hercules Club, 
Honey Locust, Yellow Locust, Rose Acacia, 
Lilac, Snow Ball, Strawberry tree, Golden Wil- 
low, Weeping Willow, Ring leaved Willow, 
Basket Willow, Altheas, Flowering Almond, 
Bush Honeysuckle, Roses, Ponies, Dahlias, a 
large and beautiful assortment. Balsam Fir, 
White Cedar, Red Cedar, Chinese Arbor Vite, 
Norway Spruce &c. 

Orders for the country, well packed and dehv- 
ered at any part of the city free of expense. 

Detroit, March Ist, 1849. J. C. Hotmes. 

Michigan Book Store. 
MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 
e dealers in BOOKS AND STATIONARY, continue 
business at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectfully invite Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, to their extensive stock of 
SCHOUL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books is very large, and in good bindings, from 
which a better selection can be made for Town- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, than at any other 
establishment. 

They also keep on hand, all kinds of English 
and American sraTionary ; fine Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printing Paper, (superior quality; ) 
Printing Ink, Wrapping Paper, &c. &c. Also, 
Medical and Law Books. jan. 15, 1849 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


LEX. M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 
er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 
Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 
Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and ruled; 
Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and Book, News 
and Cannister Ink of various kinds; Blank books, 
full and half bound, of every variety of ruling; 
Memorandum Books, &c. To Merchants, Teach- 
ers and others buying in quantities, a large dis- 
count made. Sabbeth School and Bible Society 
Depository. jan.1. 
Detroit Plaster Mill. 
HE Undersigned have erected a Plaster Mil upon the 
wharf adjoining Wm. Brewster's storehouse below and 
near the foot of Randolph street, which will be in full ope- 
ration by the middle of January next. Having a large sup- 
ply of stone plaster on hand, of two different kinds, Sandus- 
ky white, and Grand R-ver, Canada, which is a superior ar- 
ticle and well tested. We will be able to supply the far- 
mer and mechanic with any quantity or quality he may 
want. We expect to keepa constant supply on hand, and 
to sell at such rates as will induce the parchaser to>call, 
presuming that he will be glad to purchase fresh from the 
mill, using his own bags and boxes, and thus save not only 
the weight now lost in the barrell, but the cost of the barrell 
itself, which will be the difference made in the price, thus 
saving to himself something like two dollars perton We 
shall also grind corn in the ear, and other coarse grain for 


feed. 
DAVID FRENCH, Agent. 





Detroit, January 1, 1849. 





May i, 


Ready Made Clothing, 

THE Subscribers are now prepared to offer at 
known “Emporium,” one of the large ; 
plete assortments of Ready Made Clothi 


their wey 
st and most enn, 
Dg ver offered in 


this city. Being mauufactared under their own j 
inspection, they can warrant it of the best meteriny 
manship and style. Their goods having been Pian tens: 
chased at the unprecedented low prices at which “ J ~ = 
now selling in the New York and Boston imarkete the. . st 
consequently enabled to offer all descriptions of | MS 
most astonishingly low. Among their stock may feats xa 
Broadcloth Cioaks; Cioth, Cassimere, T weed ay ape ( 
Overcoats; Cloth Cassimere and Tweed Frock D — 
Sax k Coats. All descriptions, qualities, and styles we = 
Cassimere, Prince Albert Cord, Tweed and Sattinet P. wi 
loons. Satin, Velvet, Cashmere, Silk and Casseimere va j 
Goodyear’s India Rubber Goods, in all their Variet eo 
gether with a large stock of Shirts, Drawers Stocke ne pul 
vats, and Hosiery, of all descriptions, ‘ » Oe \ 
Persons in want of any description of Gentleman’s y, ? 
ing apparel, will find it to their advantage to call Ne 
making their purchases, as they are determined to sell a a 
at Wiolesale and Retail, at prices which cannot fail t ti rT 
satisfaction. Call and satisfy yourselves, at the old Fa ‘ 
corner of Jefferson and Woodward avenues, ra 
jan. RAS HALLOCK & RAYMONp 
Detroit Sced Store. ii 
F, Parker and Brother offer for sale a tull ac ave 
of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds and ios beh 
Implements, Ploughs, Curn Sheliers, Seed Plants oa 
Cutters, &e. &e, : F. F. PARKER & BRO per 
jan. 1 itis Bae. Agents, Genesee Seed Store, thir 
DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, CHEAP FOR CASH; and 


W E have constantly on hand oue of the larges 

; stocks of Goods in Detroit. Thankful he the a 

liberal patronage of our friends, we solicit its continyanc. 

assuring them that we will make it for their interest to 4) 

and see us. We have constantly on hand a supply of goo 

Groceries for family use, and as we sell for cash, it entia 

us to offer either Dry Goods or Groceries, at the lowest po. 

sible price. Our 4s. 6d. Tea is too well known to requir } 

further comment. We will only say, beware of a Pe, 

article, that many will attempt to alan off. 

HOLMES & BABCOCK, 
Woodward Avenuc. 


PP HE Very best assortment of DRY GOODS, 

BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Px: 
per Hangings and Window Shades may be fori 
at Wholesale or Reteil, at 

JAMES A. HICKS’, 
130 JEFFER ON AVENUE, DETROIT; 

At prices that will defy competition: A genenl 
assortment of housekeeper’s articles, consisting 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quils, 
Blankets, &c., alwayson hand. Tea and Cy. 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to examix 


jan.1. 





































his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowdet tea, andhis j 
Coffee and Sugar, for he feels confident they wil 
pronounce these articles the best in the marit! to | 
for the price. like 
TO THE PUBLIC. der 
I am back again from the East, and have up my old Sip, . 
A “oe York igh yawn bak ort Avenue, next kill 
- K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old t. Tam fal 
prepgred, as heretofore, Pog we " rs e' con 
DYE SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTON. fall 
Merino Shawls cleaned and dyed; Moreen Curtains, whit 
Kid Gloves, Carpets, &c., &e. cleaned. Gentlemen’s frit sha 
Clothes cleaned and dyed in Eastern style, and Woold 
Yarn dyed to any pattern, dry 
Detroit, Jan. 1, 1849. H. A, YOUNG. 
en 
YING & SCOURING.—The s 
AY scriber, having opened a dying establishmet are 
North side of Jefferson Avenue, (cornet of Jetier ag 
son Avenue and Shelby Street.) nearly oppostt 
rer 


the Michigan Exchange, is prepared to execv! 
orders of every description in his line of busines 
and ina style which has never been surpassed! 
the Western country. Shawls, Scarfs, Merinos 
China crapes, and every species of foreign {abr 
dyed and finished in the best style. Moreen: 
Damask curtains, dyed and watered. Gen! 
men’s wearing a@pparre! scoured, and the col 
renovated or dyed, without taking the garme 
apart. M. CHAPPELL 
Derroirr, Oct. 7, 1848. 


TERMS.—The Micutean Farmer is pubis 
ed twice a month, by Warren Isuam, a ® 
dollar a year in advance; after three months, $ 
25; after six months, $1.50; after nine mont 
$1.75. No subscription taken for Jess than ™ 
year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are p# 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars. 

Office on King’s corner, third story. 





Pers, 


